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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the. role of trade associations in 
vocational education programming. The primary objectives of the study 
were to identify ways to improve vocational education planning 
through greater involvement of trade associations in ways' other than, 
as suppliers of labor market information and to determine whether 
national or state trade associations are likely sources of - useful 

. labor market information for vocational education planning. 
Approximately 100 candidate trade associations were identified from a 
preliminary survey of state directors of vocational education. Of 
these, five national trade associations were selected for on-site 
case studies, and 53 state trade associations were selected for 
abbreviated case studies thatwsre conducted by telephone. The case 
studies resulted in findings dealing with the following aspects of 
the role bf trade associations in vocational education: current 
operational activities conducted by trade associations in support of 
vocational education planning and programming and the prospects of 
their future involvement; present and prospective initiation^ of % 
linkages between tirade associations and vocational education; current 
and prospective practices for th^e planning and operational phases of 
trade associations -.vocational education linkage activities; benefits 
of trade. associations linkages with vocational education; and 
facilitators and inhibitors influencing planning, conduct, and 
outcomes, of trade association-sponsored activities. (Appendixes 
include various project correspondence, a project profile, the 
national trade association case study interview schedule, the case 
study instrument for assessing market/changing technology 
information, and planning/programming and labor market/changing 

^*chn0logy grids.) (MM) / 
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FOREWORD 

/ 

Many trade associations have a long history of being involved 
in vocational education planning and programming at secondary and 
pfc>st secondary levels. The potential of their increased 
involvement, as a segment of the private sector^ was recognized 
specifically in 1 the carl D* Perkins Vocational Education Act, 
Litt.le is documented; however, about the policies, processes, and 
v procedures that trade associations use to link With vocational 
education. Moreover, whether trade associations possess and/or, 
•are willing. to share useful labor market and. technological 
updating information 'With Vocational education is also 
undocumented. 

The paucity of published information on existing trade j 
association-vocational education linkages and the potential 
constructive benefits that might be derived through greater 
involvement of the two groups, prompted the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education (OVAE), U.S. Department of Education, and the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education to conduct 
this pioneering study. The results should start a continuing 
dialogue and energized efforts to l?uild more viable linkages 
between trade associations and vocational education. 

Sincere thanks are extended to all of the trade association 
representatives who helped by providing their candid views and 
sharing important insightp and guidance and to the state 
directors, of vocational education for their assistance and 
interest in the study. Their interest mid assistance helped 
significantly to complete the project. 

The National Center expresses its appreciation to 0VAE staff 
members who were most cooperative and helpful in this effort. The 
•National Center is also appreciative of the constructive reviews 
of the final report provided by Tom Brennan, Director of Member 
Services, The Printing Industries of the Carolinas, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina; John Folz/ Executive Director, Ohio 
Grain and Feed Association, Worthington, Ohio; Robert E. Taylor, 
Founder and Executive Director emeritus of the (National Center, 
Silver City/ New Mexico; and Robert Bhaerman ari^ Allen Wiant of 
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the National Center staff. Thanks are due to Gayle Shibano fot ' 
coordinating the internal and external Product Review Exchange. 
The study was conducted in the Applied Research and Development 
•Division under the leadership of Richard Miguel , Associate 
Director. Roy L. Butler, Senior Research Specialist, served as 
the Project Director.- Wayne E. Schroeder,. Senior Research 
Specialist, conducted' three of the National trade associabiqn case 
studies and assumed a major responsibility for the final report • 
preparation. Robert E. Norton, Senior Research Specialist, , 
conducted two of the Nat^nal trade association case studies and 
developed the case study reports as well as other dnft materials 
for the final report. Jennifer Humphries-Cummings, Program 
Associate, assisted with thd interview guide development, • , 

* conducted nearly all of che state trade association case studies, 
and assisted with the analysis and* summarization of collected 
information. Lorna Calvert J seryed as the project typist and along' 
with Debbie Koenig an<J Marilyn Willhoff was responsible for 
preparing the final manuscript on the word processor. Editing was 
perfofmed by Judy Balogh and Ciritta Park of the National Center's 
Editorial Services.^ 



Special thabks are due to Robert E. Taylor, . founder and 
Executive Director Emeritus of the National Center, for his 
initiative in amplifying the need for the study and his guidance 
during the conduct of the study. , « 



Chester K. Hansen 

Acting Executive Director 

The National Center for 

Research in Vocational 

Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This research project explored policies, processes, and 
procedures for the greater involvement Qf employer member trade 
associations in vocational education programming. Two objectives 
wert pursued: (IV. identify ways to improve vocational education 
planning through greater involvement' *of trade associations other 
than ap suppliers *6f labor market information, and <2) determine 
if national or state trade associations .are likely sourqes of 
useful labor market: information for vocational education planning. 
A case study, approach v?as used to collect ^information from 
national and state trade associations representing employers* 

Candidate trade associations were identified through 
literature references and contacts with trade association 
representatives, such as the American Society for Association 
Executives, and by peeking trade assofciation-vocational education 
linkage information 1 in the states from the state directors of 
vocational education. A total of 23 state directors responded and 
reported a total of 494 linkages with trade associations. The 
candidates were classified, in accordance with business an<* 
industry sectors, geographic representation, and relationship to 
growing, or potential growing, areas of vocational education 
program enrollments. Preliminary information was collected* by 
phone f rom approximately .100 trade association while eliciting 
their potential participation in the study. This 
information was used to select purposefully five national trade 
associations for on-site case studies and 53 state trade 
association for abbreviated case studies via telephone. 

A case~study interview guide was developed and reviewed 
internally by National Center staff who had considerable 
experience in .conducting 'case studies, and, its use was tested 
with a trade association located in Columbus, Ohio. Necessary 
revisions were made and the guide was used to focus 'information 
collection during the case studies. The case studies were 
conducted over an approximate 6-month period of time. Frequent 
meetings of case study interviewers were held to exchange 
insights, ensure consistency of approaches, and analyze findings 
on a preliminary basis. Each case ^Ktudy interviewer then accepted 
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the responsibility for writing first drafts of the national trade 
association case studies and summarizing case studies conducted 
via telephone of state trade association linkages with vocational 
education. 

Collected case study information was further analyzed and 
synthesized along with other related data. The finar report draft 
was written in' accordance with an outline developed ,for that 
purpose earlier in the project. The first drafft of the report was 
reviewed by the National Center division associate director and 
revised as necessary. The second draft was submitted to the 
National Center 1 s Product Review Exchange (PRE) to obtain the 
constructive criticisms and suggestions of • three external and two 
internal reviewers. The blinded TPRE results were studied and 
.discussed by project staff and revisions w^re made as appropriate. 
The revised report was edited, .further revised per editoral 
suggestioas, and produced for submission to the sponsor. A case 
study report of the five national trade associations, approved by 
/each, appears in the final report. 

Cpntinuing'Gff or' 3 were made to give the study visibility 
through articles in the National Center 1 s- Cehtergram (a quarterly 
publication produced at no cost to the sponsor), response to 
telephone inquiries from trade association and vocational 
education representatives, and distribution of a project profile 
at various meetings held at the National Center and elsewhere. 

Five elements provide the framework for presenting the 
findings associated with objective one of the istudy: 

J r 

1. Current operational activities conducted by trade 

associations in support of vocational education planning 
and programming and the prospects of their future 
involvement. f 

y > V 

o The five national trade associations reported a total 
of 33 different activities and a range of 3-11 
activities. States revealed 75 activities and a range 
of 1-4 activities per state. The number ofSreported 
activities were grouped into six types, which were • 
compatible with > the responses of national -and state 
trade associations' (curriculum and instruction; teacher 
training and support; career guidance, placement, on- 
the-job experience, certification; donations of 
contests, prizes, scholarships, and equipment; program 
n advisory support;; v and promotion and legislation). 
Nationals were most active in 

curriculum and instruction, whereas states were most 
prpminent in; giving donations for various purposes. 
Within the two groups, state trade associations divided 
their efforts among the six types of activities more 
evenly than did the nationals. All five nationals are 
engaged heavily in educational materials development 
- ' x 
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and distribution, to bhe extent of being vendors 
- focused on supporting their operations. Promotion and 
legislation for vocational education were the least 
reported 'activities. * 

o Nationals were slightly more optimistic about y 
increasing their future activities in support of 
vocational education than state trade associations. 

* • * 

Present and prospective initiation of Linkages between 
trade associations and vocational education. 

o Six areas were explored on the issue of activity 

initiation, three dealing with existing linkages and 
three to • query trade associations on' future prospects 
for HrnHage initiation. Three initiation sources 
(trade association, joint initiation, . vocational 
education) were "analyzed across the Responses to the 
six areas. 

o National trade associations report that they are the 
most likely source for linkage activity initiation, 
whereas state trade associations may be more inclined 
to .respond to activities initiated by vocational 
education. . 

o National linkage activity initiation was fairly evenlv 
divided between trade association and joint vocation* . 
education- trade association requests. 

o National trade associations rely upon one of their key 
officiate to approve planning and programming linkages 
with vocational education. State associations revealed 
that approval is a shared responsibility among their 
key official s, a board of directors, or an association 
member. 

o In initiating future linkage activities, national trade 
associations prefer to continue being the initiator and 
the majority of state associations prefer that 
vocational education be the initiator. 

o National trade associations prefer that future linkages 
with vocational education be handled through one of 
their specially^ designated departments ox„ offices, 
whereas state trade associations indicated a preference 
for their chief executive officer to be responsible for 
tfuch natters. » ^ «/ ■ 

o National trade associations prefer for future linkages 
to be operated in combination with state aud local 
1 vocatignajf education personnel. State trade^ 
associations 'by contrast prefer to* link in the future 



^^With state-level vocational education. 

Current and prospective practices for the planning and \ 
operational phases of trade assbciation-vocational 
education linkage activities. 

o Existing national trade association linkages with 
vocational education are lead predominantly by the 
national headquarters. State association planning and 
operational linkages are very decentralized with nearly 
half o* the activities being led by an individual / 
association member. 

o The planning and operational procedures used for 
linkages with' vocational education by state trade 
associations are informal and flexible, whereas the 
nationals were more structured. 

o Future linkage activities and funding were suggested by 
state trade associations, to come primarily from them. 
Nationals felt that dtate and federal governments 
should fund tHe bulk of linkage activities (especially 
basic curriculum development) and that trade 
associations should provide~awards, scholarships, and 
so fourth. n 

o National and state trade* associations focus more 
planning and programming linkage activities upon 
vocational education students. Vocational education 
teachers are a distant second audience^ for linkages. 

Benefits of trade association linkages with vocational"^ 
education. 

o National trade associations attached more importance to 
getting better employees than state associations. The 
value of good publicity for the trade association 
because of linkages with vocational education was 
viewed about equally important by national and state 
trade associations. 

o National and state trade associations agree that ■ 
vocational education benefits from receiving technical 
advice and instructional materials from them. 

o National and state trade associations suggest a wide 
range of future benefits from linking with vocational 
education. THe most beneficial features of linkages 
were suggested to be joint efforts to improve 
vocational education programs, serving the skill and 
career development needs of vocational education 
students, and, to a lesser extent, promoting and 
protecting vocational education through support of 
legislative initiatives,, 
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o Other perceived benefits accruing to trade association 
involvement in linkages were increased interest in 
association activities by their members, taking little 
ideas and turning them into a business- or trade-wide 
ideas and creating a positive image of trade 
association members as potential employers. 

o Satisfying the need to teach vocational education 
personnel how they should relate to business and 
industry in investigating new ideas and programs was 
viewed as important for" developing more responsive 
vocational education programs. 

5. Facilitator's and inhibitors influencing planning, conduct 
and outcomes of trade association sponsored activities. 

o The excellent cooperation of vocational education 
personnel was cited most f reque- cly by national and 
state trade associations as the most important 
facilitator of linkages. 

o Vocational education students entering a scholarship 
program offered by the trade association, and 
( experiences in hiring well-trained vocational education 

students were other important facilitators to 
linkages. 

o Inhibitors to past and present linkages were more 
frequently cited as time and money. Time and money 
were the most frequently cited by nationals as 
inhibitors to linkages. State trade associations cited 
incompatibility between trade associations and 
vocational education as the most important inhibitor. 

o Cost was viewed by both national and state trade , 
associations as the most likely, inhibitor of future 
linkage activities. 

Objective two of .the study sought to determine if national or 
state trade associations were likely sources of useful labor 
market and changing technology information for vocational 
education planning and programming. 

o Nearly one-fourth of the state trade associations 

informally collect data on new and emerging Jobs, and the 
effects of changing technology on needed job skills. 

o National trade associations do not formally collect 
information on, labor and the effects of changing 
technology, but integrate informal surveys as input into 
the preparation of training materials. 
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o Trade associations informally collect labr- market and 
changing technology information on an occ, iional and as- 
needed basis. Most of them rely on secondary sources 
(e.g., government studies) and contact with futurists and 
persons in industry for such information. 

o Most trade associations do not share their informally 

collected labor market and changing technology information 
with vocational education, and the majority of those that 
have done so are uncertain whether -vocational education 
had uffed it. Y 

o Locally collected information was viewed as important and 
more relevant to vocational education planning and 
programming. 

o Trade associations do not perceive themselves as likely 
sources of formally collected labor market and changing 
technology information for vocational education planning 
and programming in the future, but appear willing to share 
available infqrmation -they may have. 

Recommendations from the study include (1) further 
investigation into cases of successful and unsuccessful linkages, 
particularly between state trade associations and vocational " 1 
education; (2) ttii assessment of the relative* satisfaction of 
vocational education clients to national and state trade * 
association-produced educational materials and services; (3) 
exploration of ways to improve locally generated labor market and 
technologica 1 updating information; and (4) the convening of 
meetings between trade association and vocational education to 
identify and develop guidelines and procedures for more effective 
linkages. 
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PART I 

STUDY METHODOLOGY AND RESULTS 

\ 



INTRODUCTION . 



> A desire for stronger linkages between trade associations and 
vocatipnal education was the key stimulus for this study. The 
approach was to query selected officials of national and state 
tirade associations that actively support* public secondary and 
post secondary, vocational education- The purpose was to determine 
tHteir present and potential contributions to vocational education 
planning and programming and whether they can provide useful 
information about labdr market projections and the effects of 
changing technology upon skilLs needed. Their experiences would 
hopeful ly ^provide further benchmarks in the search for rnor^ 
beneficial trade association-vocational education partnerships. 



^ The'* remainder of this introductory chapter states the 
rationale for the study, sets forth the scope and limitations 
that <were inherept, and describes the approach and methods that 
were employed to carry out the study. 

History and Background 

Linkages between institutions depend, upon the extent to which 
the respective partners are compatible. Trade associations and ' 
public vocational education have differing origins^motivations, 
and practices. Efforts to strengthen linkages between trade 
associations and vocational education must recognize the 
contrasting histories of these two institutions and .account for 
the forces that either unite them or separate them. * f 

Trade associations have grown with the nation. They 
represent common interests of individuals and organizations in the 
American private sector. Their practices are vested in the 
perceived interests and needs, often quite urgent, of their 
respective members. Historically, their activities have centered 
heavily upon market development, product promotion, and 
legislation. 

More recently, particularly since World War II, there has 
been a rapid increase in tr^de association activity. More J 
regulatory activity, increased competition from a more active. 
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international market, and technological development are some key 
forces that -account for more trade associations than before. 

Trade association agendas have broadened in recent years. Of 
special not^e to this study is their increasing emphasis upon * 
education ^nd training. This has two aspects. One is the further 
training for their members who are actively employed or in need of 
retraining for reassignment. The other is an interest by trade 
associations to malce^contact and aid in the attraction, training, 
and placement of young persons into thfedr respective indu&tries. 
Declining numbers of youth in the work force are already bein£ 
recognize^, and efforts by' associations to attract and place young 
persofts will become increasingly active. 

•Amen'can vocational, education, by contrast, is aligned with 
the public schooling system traditions. Public education has the 
assigned- task of" providing education for all persons, t n a. common 
school setting, a^ifl in a highly decentralized .sy&tem. * The* 
individual is suprfeme in American. education, and Authority for its 
provision rests 'largely with lay per.sons at the sta^e and local 
levels. Educational practice provides for much choice and 
flexibility 'in accordance with individual interests. 

Vocational education is part of the general' public 
educational systein, and is therefore influenced Jby prevail ing 
customs and traditions of the larger system. This includes 
a significant degree^of separation from the work world. Wljen , 
cfltopromises must be made between preparing for workplace 
requirements and general education of the individual, public 
education tradition and practice frequently choose the latter. 
Private sector employers have not always agreed with this choice. 

< 

Historically, therefore, a gap has existed between the public 
and private sectors that is to some extent deliberate. This is 
not to say that connections between the two have tk>\ occurred. Iti 
some pases, they have bridged the gap and formed good partnerships 
to train young persons for employment. Others, however, were ill- 
fated because of the differing allegiances and expectations of the 
two partners. , « 

\ 

More recent development^ have narrowed this gap because of a 
rise in common- interest between private sector interests and ' . 
public education. On the^one\hand i^hdus^ries % represented by trade 
associations 'have had to behind re responsive to changes in the 
workplace, which frequently calls for more training. Public 
vocational education has also been affected by this change, in 
that programs are increasingly difficult to keep current. It has 
resulted in a situation where more than before it is essential to 
transfer workplace knowhow into school system programs. 

In this sense, trade associations .and publico vocational 
education are on convergent courses in their search for new c and 
better training. IfrSthe overlapping interests of these widely 1 
different insti tutidni^cam be accommodated, American public 



secondary and post secondary- vocational education will more 
effectively contribute to the preparation. of/present and 
prospective workers. 7 



Problem 

Public vocational education exists to % serve students and 
society, in orde^ to be of maximum value to those students and 
our society, the programs must be responsive^ changi ng labor ' 
market needs and the effects of changing technologies on the job 
skills needed by business and industry. • 

Singe the majority of vocational students go to work for the 
private sector, it is logical that vocational educators should 
work closely with the private sector. Congress recognized this / 
need for cooperation when preparing the Carl D. Perkins Vocational ' 
Education Act. A major, purpose^of-, the act is to "promote greater 
cooperation between public 1 agencies and the private Sector in 
preparing individuals for employment, in promoting the quality of " 
Vocational education in the states, and in making the vocational 
system more responsive to the labor* market in the states" « 
(paragraph 3, section 2). , < 

• ^ 

The message to vocational educators is clear. *These 
educators must develop link'ages and avenues of cooperation and 
collaboration that will result in a better articulation of 
vocational education programs with the needs of the private 
sector. The Perkins Act .encourages states to make effective use 
of whatever private sector assistance may be available. What is 
not very clear is how such partnerships should be instituted and 
maintained. Further, , the procedures and policies that make 
increased involvement of the private sector in vocational 
education a reality are not well documented. 

i ' . ~- 

The federal act 'does suggest a number of areas in which 
private -sector assistance should be sought, however. These 
include involvement yh (1) planning vocational education programs 
that are congruent with the present and future employment needs of 
the states, (2) assessing the effects of technological changes on 
Dob skill needs,, (3) evaluating the quality of ongoing vocational 
h and technical education programs, and (4) identifying the 

knowledge and skills needed for entry, retention, and advancement 
in the Occupational areas being taught. 

\ * Although increased private sector involvement in vocational , 
\ and technical- education is generally deemed desirable by' both 

^SJ?f tr * al "} sts (Ellima 0 !983) arid vocational educators (Maurice 

1984), it is no tr known tp what extent such involvement on a large 
. scale is feasible or what Naccommodat ions are needed, given the 

major differences in the objectives of the two groups. Further ' 
. .investigation of the views of persons representing the private 

sector is necessary before definite conclusions can be drawn about 
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their potential role in planning and conducting vocational and 
technical education programs. % ft 

Although cooperation and collaboration is desirable, little 
is known about the extent to which it occurs and how to increase 
it. An analysis of privatie sector trade associations should 
identify what kinds W activities can be" carried out in support of 
vocational education planning and programming. Further , given the 
different structures of public arid private sector institutions, it 
is important to know what linkages are most feasible and 
practicable. Within the linkages, there should also 'be some' 
analysis of the role of the respective representatives of each 
institution r*£arding the operational aspects of a siven activity. 
Facilitators arid inhibitors that influence the success of 
activities should likewise be -addressed. In, that private sector 
trade associations are close to the workplace, it is necessary to 
determine whether information concerning labor market projections 
and the effect of changing technology are assembled and whether 
this information is in a u^ful form for vocational education 
planners * 

T 

Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this project was to study 01^ very important 
segment of the private sector, the group known all* employer-based 
trade associations. Trade associations represent one of the 
private^sector components specifically referenced in the Perkins 
Act. The fact that employer-based 'trade associations are made up 
of groups Of employers with common business and industrial 
interests makes them a logical potential collaborator with 
vocational education, because ♦ vocational educators' train many, of 
their new employees and retrain and upgrade many of their present 
employees. 

In addition to the logical connections between vocational 
education and trade associations already mentidned, there are 
several other reasons for an investigation of how these 
associations may help improve vocational education programs. At 
the local and state level, there is a 3ong histotyof involvement 
of persons either representing trade associations or h^fving 
membership in such associations. Many of these persons have 
jserved on advisory committees and on local and state advisory 
councils. It is questionable whether these individuals and the 
trade associations they represent have been utilized effectively. 
With proper planning and coordination, linkages could be expanded 
and refined to include more mutually beneficial activities, 
provide useful information about labor market projections, and the 
effects of changing technology. 

This study examined the experiences and perceptions of trade 
association representatives who have some history of assistance to 
vocational education as. a means of gaining further insight about 
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future cooperation between trade associations and vocational 
education* 

The objectives and related questions of the study were as 
follows:. 

o To identify ways, to improve vocational education planning 
and programming through greater involvement of trade 
associations other than as suppliers o£ lebor market 
information. 

o To determine if- national or- state trade associations are 
likely sources of labor market t information that is useful^ 
• for vocational education planning* < N 

# 

Scope and Limita tions 
* — 

Several factors influenced the approach and methods employed, 
in this study. Each of these will be described briefly. 

The respondent population consisted of trade association • 
repres.entata.ves only. There was no effort 'to determine whether 
vocational education personnel were in agreement with what trade 
associations claimed they did for them and with what results. 

The study was limited to employer trade associations. 
Selection of respondents was guided by the def initioh of trade 
association by the late C. Jay Judson, Chief of the Trade 
Association Division, the U.S. Department of 'Commerce, from 1930- 
63: "a nonprofit, cooperative, voluntarily- joined organization of 
business competitors designed to assist its^members and it:s 
industry in dealing with mutual business problems in several of 
the following areas: accounting practice, business ethics, 
commercial and industrial research, standardization,! statistics, 
trade promotion, and relations with Government, employees and the 
general public" ( National. Trade & -Professional Associations of the 
United States 1986K Therefore, the study did not include other 
somewhat-similar organizations such as labor unions, professional, 
scientific, technical organizations, and learned societies. 

\ • N 

The respondent samples were association-designated 
representatives from 5 national associations ar." .53 state 
associations. In the latter group, an- original target of 45 state 
associations was exceeded to offset the difficulty of getting 
responses to some questions. The small size of these samples from 
a population of thousands of associations precluded the 
possibility., of statistical significance. The study findings are, 
therefore, not general izable in any formal* sense. 

Data gathering techniques involved in-depth on-site 
interviews with representatives of the national associations and 
an examination of relevant documents. By contrast, the 
representatives of the state associations were queried by 
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telephone only and supporting documents were not generally 
available for the' project staff. k 



Approach and Methods 

To address this problem, study activities focused on multiple 
data-gathering methods. The approach called for selecting 
national-level employer trade associations for in-depth on-site 
case study visits and state- level trade associations representing 
employer members for telephone case study interviews. A review of 
related literature undergirded the approaches, ' methods, 
procedures, and criteria development. 



Criteria and Procedures for Selecting 
Five National Associations 

Criteria for selecting the national trade associations were 
derived through an exploratory substantive analysis session (SAS) 
group- meeting (composed of internal research staff of the National 
Center), interaction with the board 6f directors of the state 
directors of vocational education and a review of pertinent 
literature. ^ Within the stated scope of the study, both groups * 
.generally agreed that data should be obtained from associations of 
significant size, represent industries where complex training 
needs exist and industries that had some experience working with 
public vocational education. 

fiS a follow-up to receiving SAS group and state director of 
vocational education inputs, an analysis of assembled literature 
was consulted to identify employment trends and technological 
changes in various sectorial areas of the economy and national 
data on vocational education programs. This information was used 
to .-refine the o criteria and identify sone national trade 
associations for potential inclusion in the study. The criteria 
used to select the national level trade associations included the 
following: 

o Industries that employ significant members of persons in a 
variety of specialities who have participated in 
vocational education at the secondary and/or postsecondary 
levels of public education. 

o Evidence of interaction with public secondary and/or 

postsecondary vocational education, through contributions 
to planning and programming and/or provision of 
information about labor market and technological change. 

o An identifiable mission component relating to education 
and training. 
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o Par West: California 

o South: Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana 

o Southeast: Georgia, Alabama 

As contacts were made, it became evident that trade 
associations in more states needed to be contacted to achieve a 

greater spread of occupational sectors. Therefore, contacts were 
J SLS *„ h associ ations in North Carolina and South Carolina. ' 

a total of 53 state associations were contacted representing 

J. /> S CdC6S« 

On-Site Case Study Methods and Procedures 

The. case study methods and procedures involved developing 
instruments, interview procedures, and conducting the on-site case 
,study interviews with the five national level trade associations 
noted earlier. 

. Instrument development. Two instrument* were used to guide 
the five national case study interviews. One instrument (see 
appendix C) was designed to collect information about the planning 
and programming activities of trade associations. Another 
instrument (see appendix, D) was developed for information about 
labor market/changing technology. Preliminary draft instruments 

. ?«™ d ^ l0ped and fc f Sted with a representative of a state trade 
association. Several suggestions were received and incorporated. 
The refined instrument was reviewed by two senior research 
specialists at the National Center who were experienced in 
conducting case studies. Additional" refinements in the 
instruments were made. 

Interview , procedures . Preparations for national case study 
IZl Hi!!!".!****!* Wlth . a. telephone call to gain permission for 
the association to participate. An informal discussion of 
interview requirements, procedures, and tentative dates also 
occurred during this conversation. Following the telephone calls, 

;Si^ e ^i eW / GUlde and Directions was mailed to each participating 
association .(see appendix E) . . 

Two senior researchers assigned to the project staff 
conducted the on-site case studies of national-level trade 
associations. An orientation meeting was held to ensure that they 
^fi^f? d . COrnn S n proc< f dures and the gathering of similar kinds of 
f ? -, senior research specialist conducted two of the 

ssxsSd'ss.'s* themr ociation case studies and the ° ther ~ 

l..i^.^°!!f!! Ct:inq fch ! ga5S gtM, * v , '"" ri ' 1 ' rw " Each of the case study 
interviews required most of 1. work day at each site. The two 

f^?? an 1 ? StrUmentS . wer ? used to focus the interview, along with 
two specially prepared grids, which provided an overview of the 
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Prominence in power and influence— either directly or 
indirectly related to vocational education. 

Representation of a breadth of skill and occupational 
categories below college level. 

Employment of significant numbers. of persons who have 



en 
voc 



rolled in public school secondary and/or postsecondary 
cational programs. ^» Q 

v V , 

In addition, further consideration was given to achieving a 
geographic spread in the selection of state trade associations. 
An effort was made -to identify four geographic areas having 
such features as the following: 

o Evidence that trade associations contribute to public 
school secondary and/or postsecondary vocational 
education through planning and programming and/or 
provision of labor market information 

o Active economic activity within and among sectors 

o Evidence of significant change in various industries 



o 



Large enrollments in public &chool secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education 



Selectio n of state trade associations . The state director of 
vocational education in each state was contacted by letter (see 
appendix A) and asked to provide information on trade associations 
that had worked with vocational education in their respective 
states. Also, a project profile was sent to the state directors 
(see appendix B). A total of 23 directors reported a total of 494 
linkages with associations. Some were not employer trade 
associations. This information, along with various state 
association directories provided a pool of candidate state-level 
trade associations. 

The criteria described above were applied to the pool of 
candidate. state-level associations for purposes of identifying * an 
appropriate geographic spread and identifying associations to be 
contacted in the various occupational sectors. The geographically 
representative states selected for inclusion were the following: 

o Northeast: New York, Massachusetts 

o North-Central: Iowa, Nebraska 
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postsecondary vocational education. An article in the Centergram 
(a monthly publication produced at no cost to the sponsor, see 
appendix H) , called attention to the study and yielded a few 
telephone calls that provided a small amount of information on 
vocational education- trade association linkages. Some calls 
inquired abouc the study and how to get ideas for planned efforts 
to involve trade associations more closely with vocational 
education. The general paucity of information further verified 
the premise that the subject of trade association-vocational 
education linkages is largely unexplored and undocumented. 



Data Compilation and Analysis 

The procedures and methods for compilation and analysis of 
case studies and telephone interviews are described below. 

Case st udy reports . The interviewer used the case study 
interview guide as a framework for compiling information from the 
recorded interviews. This same fisamework provided the basis for 
an outline for the case study reports. Drafts for each of the 
five case studies were prepared and sent to the interviewees for 
reactions and approval. The national case studies were analyzed 
through an examination of similarities and differences within 
clusters of related responses in the case study reports. 

Telephon e survey data tabulation . Information from the 
recorded telephone interviews of state trade associations was 
recorded on interview forms. Like the national case studies, the 
telephone interview information was analyzed to determine 
similarities and differences within the related clusters of 
responses. 

Procedures for analysis, conclusions, and recommendations . 
The findings from all the data collection sources were examined 
and analyzed carefully to reach- the reported conclusions and 
recommendations. This task proved to be' challenging because of 
the breadth and diversity of reported trade association linkage, 
activities with vocational education. Special effort was made to 
capture the breadth and diversity through several meetings of 
project staff. 



Organization of the Report 

The remaining sections of Part 1 of this report contain the 
principal findings, conclusions and recommendations which resulted 
from the combined information obtained from on-site visits to five 
national trade associations, and the telephone interviews with 53 
state trade associations. Part 2 contains the individual case 
study reports of the five national associations. The appendices 
consist of data collection instruments and other materials 
associated with the conduct of the study. 
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iSSSES 1 ?!! n6 S ded . (SGe appendix F * nd G >- The interviews were 
recorded in order to preserve the details and to permib the 
interviewer to focus upon questioning. 

State Association Telephone Interview 
- Methods and Procedures 

^v n " P f°^v dureS for the tele Phone interviews reflected a desire to 
£ t SamG c ? te 9° ries of information as in the national case 
. studies but recognized that limitations would occur because of 
lack of time and lack of face-to-face communicating. 

. Instrument development. The same instruments were u&ed 
during the national case studies, w5th the exception that 
objective response items were put into the instruments- to 
facilitate responses during a shorter interview. 

Telephone intervie w procedures . Four different individuals 
were involved in conducting the telephone interviews. An 
orientation meeting of telephone interviewers was held to ensure 
that all understood the instrument and the objectives of the * 
study. Also, the best way to communicate with the interviewee 
regarding the study wan explored and d: mussed with interviewers. 
Frequent short meetings were held to compare and share telephone 
interview experiences. This "enabled the interviewers to develop 
consistent telephone interview techniques and strategies. 

-Conduc ting the telephone interviews . Those to be" *\ 
interviewed via telephone were contacted to establish a mutually 
convenient time for the interview, which ranged from 30-45 minutes 
in length. Interviewees were asked permission to record the i 
conversation on a tape recorder. None refused. In some cases,/ 
the association provided printed materials to supplement the 
interview. Also, follow-up calls were made to a few associations 
when more information was needed. 



Literature Search 

A comprehensive search was 'undertaken to identify research 
and related*materials pertaining to vocational education- trade 
association linkages. Computer searches of several databases and 
manual searches in the libraries of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, and 
the Columbus metropolitan area provided only a small amount of 
relevant information. 'A visit to the American Society of 
Association Executives headquarters and consultations and a visit 
to its library provided much insight into the trade association 
movement, but little that specifically related to vocational 
education- trade association linkages-. Case study visits to the 
five national associations provided a large number of samples and 
descriptive materials associated with the activities of those 
particular associations in relation to public secondary and 



FINDINGS 



This chapter has two sections, each focused upon one of the 
study 1 s main objectives. The first section examines the nature of 
involvement of national and state trade associations in vocational 
education planning and programming. The second section presents 
findings relating to the presence of iaboxj market information with 
trade associations and its availability and usefulness to 
vocational education planners. 



Planning and Programming Activities 

Five elements provide the framework for the findings in this 
section: 

o Current operational activities conducted by trade 

associations in support of vocational education planning 
and programming and future prospects for activities. 

o Present and prospective interinsti tutional linkages 
between trade, associations and vocational education 
programs regarding the initiation of cooperative and 
collaborative arrangements. 

o Current and prospective practices for the planning and 
operational phases of activities. - 

o Benefits to vocational education that have and should 
accrue from trade- association activities. " 

o Facilitators and barriers that influence planning, 
conduct, and outcomes of trade association-sponsored 
activi ties. 



Types of Activities • 

Trade association representatives were asked to name 
activities with which their organization had been involved, or 
were currently involved, to improve the planning and/or operation 
of vocational education in public high schools and postsecondary 
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Differences were noted between national and state 
associations. Nationals were most active in curriculum and 
instruction, whereas states were most prominent in giving 
donations for various kinds of purposes. More broadly, no overlap 
occurred in the top half of activity preferences of national and 
state associations. The only agreement in rank was promotion and 
legislation, fhis could t>e misleading in that some association 
efforts of this latter type may. not have been considered as* an 
activity. Or it may be that association members are involved in 
this type of activity outside of the regular association agenda. 

Within the- two groups, state associations divided their 
efforts, more evenly among the six types of activity than did 
nationals. State association behavior. may reflect their closer 
proximity to state and local educational operations, thus dividing 
their efforts more evenly across the activity types. Nationals, 
on^the other hand, are likely concentrating more heavily on fewer 
activities with relatively minor emphasis on others* The mere, 
in-depth look at the five nationals revealed this. For example, 
all five are heavily engaged in educational materials development 
and distribution, to the extent of being vendors of those 
materials. Those operations are quite extensive and therefore V 
probably account for a larger proportion of total effort than ^ 
would be the case with state associations. 

Potential for future activities . Both national and state 
associations were queried about the general prospect of whether 
their planning atad programming activities will increase, decrease; 
or remain about the same. Table 2 contains the responses to this •> 
question from 5 national and 35 state associations. The nationals 
were slightly more optimistic about increasing their efforts than 
states, although a fairly even division between increasing and s 
decreasing was noted. 

Table 2 

FUTURE POTENTIAL OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Trend 




-« 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Increase 




■v 


3 


- 60- 


16 


46 


Remain the same 






2 


40 


18 


51 


Decrease 






0 




1 


3 


TOTAL 


5 


100 


35 


100 













Based upon the interviews with the five national 
associations, the increase-decrease equation depends upon some 
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comb i qation, of interest and resources. In each case there is an 
abiding interest to influence secondary and postsecondary 
vocational programs to reflect their industry 1 s training neec^. 
Likewise, opportunities exist for these associations to exert this 
influence largely on a cost- recovery basis rather than as an 
outright gift. Therefore, increased influence through larger 
efforts is possible without dependence upon the association's 
meigber dues and other income. State associations, from the v 
limited view of this study, aire less likely to have cos t- recovery*^ 
activities.' Although their interest, to support vocational / 
education may be quite high, their decfsiongt to increase J ^ 

activities are IJJcely to compete \Hth other priorities for ifl^rnber^' 
dues income. > & 



Initiating Planning and Programming Activities 

* The natural dissimilarities of trade., associations and public 
education systems gave ri's£ to ^n interest in looking at how they 
initiate joint activities through some kind of interinsti tutional 




posed around the issue of -activity initiation, three dealing with 
linkages already in place and three more that inquire about the 



future prospects for linkages. 



Past/present activities initiation . The first question was 
who initiated activities. The responses clustered around the 
'three sources indicated in table 3. According to table 3, 
national trade associations are most likely to initiate activities 
with vocational education. The situation is quite different for 
stated associations whose activities originate much more evenly 
from the, thr^ee soyrces. Reflecting upon the interviews with 



Table 3 
INITIATING SOURCES OF 
PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Initiating Source 


National Associations 


Stace Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Trade association 


29 


88 


19 


50 


Joint initiation 


3 


9 


13 


16 • 


Vocational education 


1 


0 


6 




TOTAL 


33 


100 


38 


100 
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national associations, it would seem that these associations hav^ 
established capacities to initiate planning and programming ' 
activities. State associations' have less capacity for initiating 
activities arid, therefore, may be' more inclined to'respond to 
vocational education-initiated activities. / 

The second question, closely related,, inquired as to why / 
activities were initiated. National associations responses iif 
table 4 show a fairly even division between requests from the 
trade association and ioint vocational education- trade association 
requests. Considering the combined results of tables 3 and 4, it 
would seem that although national associations assume nearly all 
of the responsibility for initiating activities, nearly one-half 
of those activities ( have originated, from some kird of joint 
requesting arrangement With vocational education. State 
association respcinses showed a high degree of alignment between 
who requested in table 4 and who initiated in tabid* 3, indicating 
thaU the requesting source also initiated the activity. 
» \ % >* 
Tabis 4 

, REASONS FOR INITIATING 

PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Reason 


National Associations- 


St4te Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Requested by -trade association 

Requested jointly by vocational 
education and trade 
association 

Requested by vocational 
education , 


17 

14 

2 


52 

42 
6 


16 
5 

13 

l 


49 

14 
37 


TOTAL 


33 




34 


100 


Table 5 addresses wh 


o in .the t 


rade associ 


ation is ti 


ie key 



linker responsible for approving planning and programming 
activities. National associations .indicated a higher degree of 
reliance upon a key of f iciar who, In most cases, directs a 
department Gr, office within the association that in turn has most \ 
if not all of the responsibility for educational activities. Such » 
entities .usually operate within a policy and budget framework 
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Tabl. 5 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR APPROVING PLANNING 
AMD PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES IN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 



Approving Authority 


National Associations 


•> 

State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 




tr ere en u 


Key official . 


17 

• % 


52 


O 




Board of Directors 


14 


42 


19 


47.5 


Association member 




6 


10 


25 


Situation specific 


0 




2 


5 . 


TOTAL 


33 


100 


40 


100 













/ 



established by the board of directors. State associations, as 
smaller organizatipns, show a greater division of responsibility 
amopg key officials, a board of directors, or an association 
member* t 

t r Future activities initiation . Turning to future potential 
linkages, ^ table 6 depicts the responses to the question about the 
desired sources of activity initiation. National trade 
associations continued their high preference for the tracjie 
association, but slightly less than wliat is presently practiced as 
shown in table 3. State associatiqns indicated a majority 
preference for vocational education to initiate future activities, 
more so than indicated by present practice as shown* in table 3. 
The divergence between national ahd state association preference 
for trade association initiation is even wider as a preference in 
table 6 than' in present practice in table 3. This again could be 
reflective of the differing organizational structures and 
capacities between national and state trade associations. 
Nationals have more forraal systems for education and training 1 
ventures, and activity initiation is more firmly establZshed 
within these systems. State associations have less capacity for 
initiating activities, and the expected continuation of that 
afrangement encourages a preference for vocational education to be 
the more active initiator of activities. / 
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Table 6 

* DBSIRED SOURCES OF INITIATION FOR 

. PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Desired 
Initiating Source K 


— ^ I 

1 National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


, Frequency 


Percent 


Trade association 


4 " 


* 80 


2 


6.5 


Either trade association of 


1 


20 


* 
0 


— 


vocational education 

VT 










Vocational education 


p ■ 




17 


57 


Joint initiation 


o > 




2 


6.5 


As desired by trade 


0 




9 


. 30 


assoc iation 








TOTAL 


' 5 


100 


30 


'100 r 













In table 7, national association respondents all preferred 
that assigned responsibility for linkages with vocational 
education be centered within a specially designated department. 
This could be reflective of prevailing structures within national 
associations, many of which put some or all education- related 



Table 7 

PREFERRED ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 
IN TRADE ASSOCIATION FOR LINKAGES TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Assignment 
fc of Responsibility 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Board of directors/executive 


0 




2 


- 7.5 


committee 






Chief executive officer 

i 


0 




21 


81 


Specially designated department 


5 


100 


o' 


* 


or office 










Association members 


0 




3 


11.5 


TOTAL 


5 


100 


\ 26 


100 













activities on a cost-recovery basis, therefore making it more 
financially independent from regular association operations' 
Heads of th#Se special departments are therefore more accountable, 
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thus justifying greater assumption of responsibility. State ' 
associations showed a majority preference for the association 
chief executive officer as the person -most ^responsible for 
linkages to, vocational education* Again, this probably reflects 
smaller organizations^ with decisions much, more often resting with 
^jie or two persons • ' 

Table 8 looks at the vocational education en$ of the lihkage 
as viewed by national and sta-te trade association respondents* 
The national associations indicated more preference for linkages 
at the local level, whereas state' associations tended toward state 
level linkages* Several factors probably contribute to this 
situation.; National association^ select activities that for the 
mast part have hationwide application and which avoid the* 
differences of* individual Stated. Their target therefore .is more 
often the local level* Likewise, many of their educational % \ 
^products and Services are on a sale basis, and the mArket? would^ae 
almost totally at the local level* State associations on the ^ 
other hapd serve the same geographical jurisdiction as- state 
departments of education/ and their activities are more likely to 
address statewide concerns. 

Table 8 

PREFERRED ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LINKAGES TO TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 



Assignment 


National Associations 


State Associations 


of Responsibility 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Combined state and locaJ. levels 
of education 


2 


AO 


6" 


18 


Local level of education 


2 


AO 


7 


> 

20, 


State level of education 
or office 


1 


20 


21 


62 


TOTAL 


5 


100 


•34 


100 \ 













Planning Activitie s • 

Perspectives of trade association representatives were 
gathered regarding who leads the planning of existing linkages 
with vocational education and what planning steps were taken by 
trade associations as well as vocational education. 

Sources of planning * Table 9 'displays' very different 
patterns of planning leadership by national and state trade 
associations. Nationals appear* to be very centralized in the 
sense that most planning leadership resides in the ^association 
'headquarters. State associations are very decentralized with 
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nearly half of planning leadership in the charge of individual 
association members. 



Table 9 

"SOORCBS OF PLANNING LEADERSHIP 
FOR PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIV ITIE S' 



* Source - • 
of Leadership 



'Trade. association committee/ 
staff 

Joint committee 

Vocational education committee 

• • *" 

Vocational education 
individual 

Association individual 



TOTAL 



National Associati 



Frequency Percent 



24 



33 



73 



21 



100 



State Associations 



Frequency \ Percent 



7. 



19 



39 



13 



13 



18 



49 



100 



Planning steps. The responses* of both rational and stat« 
trade associations. to planning and procedures used for linkages 
with vocational education varied considerably. Planning and 
procedures ranged from very informal and flexible to highly 
developed, formal, and structured approaches. Most state trade 
associations reported informal and flexible planning procedures 
were used Li^^g..* _met with vocational, teachers and gave them ideas 
on what could be done, left planning and procedures open to 
schools' judgment," influenced by state department educational 
coordinator who influences the- trade association and. the 
cooperative activity consultation froin university staff). 

The more structured and formal planning step's of linkages 
involved outlining such actions by the state vocational education 
advisory council, holding meetings with various other officially 
appointed public sector group's (e.g., Governor's Planning 
Commission Board for Education); and having trade association' 
members on joint committees (industry-education) to establish 
goals, structure, and procedures. In these instances, state trcde 
associations acknowledged the need to sell (or help sell) the 
hierarchy on the linkage activity and to meet formally with 
involved people to get the activity in "place. 

The five national associations did their planning in a more 
highly structured way than did state associations. In most cases, 
a key association official was in charge, assisted by other 
.association staff. These persons identified a committee or group 
oi association members who have expertise regarding the activity 
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at hand. External educational consultants were called in as 
£™ e ?;J^ ^? r f . ar V aS8S where con sultants are on a retainer' 
JS^hJSLS^ ^-° n f °w. a c ? ntinuin 9' but usually part-time, 
£5;?^?? P * ThlS comb i nat ion of central staff and committee 
typically oversaw a particular activity to its completion, at 
least in an advisory capacity* 

Conducting Activities 

Who assumed responsibility for conducting planning and ' 
programming activities is summarized in table 10. Quite different 

K 2E?I S CCU 5 rf !i. fbr COnduct than was true in planning as shown 
in table 9. In the case of nationals, although planning was 
centralized, over half of the conduct was shared with vocational 
education. One influence here was a sponsored ient relationship, 
whereby the association led the design and development of an 
activity, and vocational education used it, either free of cost or 
irrmany cases for a fee for services or purchase of materials. 

Table 10 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCTING 
PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Responsible 
Group 

+ ! 


National Association* 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Joint vocational education and' 
trade association 

- .' * 

Association representatives 

Vocational education 
representative 


20 
13 

0 


61 
39 


8 
16 

13* 


22 

\ 

43 •< 
35 ' 


TOTAL 


33 


100 


37 


100 













State association-conducted activities were quite different. 
Here association representatives, continued to be about as 
prominent during conduct as the? had been during planning (table 
9). These persons frequently were individual members of 
associations who worked, planned, and conducted activities, either 
through "their own initiation or from a request by vocational 
education personnel. Their activities included serving as 
resource persons and providing materials to schools and other 
similar ^ events. Vocational education representatives also were 
active m conducting activities! This occured when the * 
association awarded a donation of some kind that vocational 
education actually implemented operationally. 
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Providing Resources 

« * 

Trade associations were' asked about the resources' they 
provided to conduct past/present linkage activities with 
vocational education. They were also asked to speculate about the 
future. 

4 

Past/present resources. Table 11 indicates what sources of 
funds were employed for planning and programming activities. 
National associations relied upon a joint funding arrangement for 
a higher percentage of activities than did state associations. In 
many cases, national 'associations produced something that 
vocational education purchased. Stnite association-sponsored 
activities were more frequently in 'the form of donations to 
vocational education. * 

Future resources. Trade association representatives were 
asked what future sources of support should exist. This prompted 
five categories of response. , ' , 

Table 11 
SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR 
PLANNING AND' PROGRAMMING ACTIVITI E S 



Source of 
^ v Funding 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Joint vocational education and 




> 






trade association 


20 


*61 


t 

6 


18 


Trade association 


13 


39 


22 


64 


Vocational education 


" 0 




4 


12 


Third party sources 


0 




2 


6 


TOtAL ~> 


33 


100 


34 N 


100 













The most frequent response was that trade associations should 
12 ? y fu ? d . s P eci a 1 linkage programs that relate specifically to 
tneir activities (e.g., visits from representatives, curriculum 
materials packets, scholarship and trust funds, their instructors, , 
association ,literature) and that they be given recognition for 
their contributions. The second most frequent response was for 
^funding to.be on a 50-50 basis or jointly funded with the, split 
• being based upon' the length and scope of the activity. T&ird, 
several expressed the yiew that funding should be presided by the 
.fftate or federal government, especially when the linkage activity 
involved training dropouts and displaced workers. A fourth and 
lesser number felt their support should involve identifying labor 
market information for planning vocational education. The least 
number of trade association representatives indicated they had 
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little idea of the future kind of funding and resources they could 
or should provide. However, most felt some funding might be 
provided to support linkages with vocational education or that 
their role should be more one of coordinating uch activities 
rather than providing funding. 

The flip side of the question (e.g.. What kind of funds and 
resources should be provided by vocational education?) was 
explored with trade association representatives: The majority 
expressed the belief that the* state and federal governments should 
fund the bulk of linkage activities, especially basic curriculum 
courses, and that trade associations should provide funding for 

• awards, scholarships, guest speakers, association instructors, and 
tne liKe. A few trade association representatives indicated that 
vocational education should jointly fund and provide incentives to 
build linkages with trade associations. A few trade association 
representatives thought a response regarding the kinds of 

. resources and funding that vocational education should be expected 
to contribute in the future needed more study and reinforced 
follow-up. 



Primary Audiences for Activities 

Both national and state tfrade associations focus most 
planning and programming activities upon vocational education 
students, as indicated in table 12. Vocational education teachers 
are the primary audience for less activities by both national and 
state associations. Very few activities are focused directly upon 
vocational education administrators or upon the total school or 
college. 

Table 12 
PRIMARY AUDIENCES FOR 
PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Audience 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Vocational education students 


19 


58 


36 


63 


Vocational education teachers 


11 


33 


19 


33 


Vocational education 










administrators 


3 


9 


1 


2 


Entire school or college 


0 




1 


2 


TOTAL 


33 


100 


57 


100 
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Benefits of Activities 



The benefits resulting from planning and programming 
activities was -also a subject of inquiry in this study. Two 
dimensions were included: the perceived benefits of what' has or 
is now occurring and what future benefits should be sought through 
trade association linkages with vocational education programs. 
With both dimensions, respondents were asked to indicate what 
benefits should accrue to trade associations as well as to 
vocational education. 9 

\ 

Past/pre sent benefits . The perceived benefits of planning 
programming activities to trade associations is given in table 13. 
National associations attached more importance to having better 
employees than did state associations. The- value of good 
publicity was viewed more favorably by state associations than 



Table 13 

BENEFITS. OF PLANNING AND 
PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES TO TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 



Benefit 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Fercent 


Better employees for member 
companies 


16 


49 


14 


34 


Good publicity 


12 


36 


21 


51 


Influenced vocational 
education programs 

) 


5 


15 


6 


15 


TOTAL 


33 


100 




100 













nationals. Influence to vocational education programs was 
considered less beneficial, but it may have been how some 
respondents indirectly responded to having better employees. That 
is, by influencing vocational education, better employees would 
likely result. 

Trade association respondent perceptions about benefits to 
vocational education are presented in table 14. Again, the 
patterns of nationals are somewhat in contrast to those of state 
association respondents. Instructional materials and technical 
advice are more in agreement between the two groups as important 
benefits. State associations viewed financial assistance as 
slightly more beneficial, probably because of the emphasis upon ^ 
donations for prizes, scholarships, and other items that claim 
much of the state association's assistance agenda. 
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Table 14 
BE NEFIT S OF PLANNING AND 
PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Benefit 


National Associations 


State Associations 


i» LCl{ UCllV<j 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Instructional materials 


0 . 


Z/ 


1 A 


1 o 


Technical advice 


8 


>s 


1 9 
1Z 


1 7 

1/ 


"7 

Public visibility \ 


5 


15 
a j 


9 

z 




Student placement assistance 


4 


12 


7 


• 

to 


Financial assistance 


3 


9 


17 


23 


Technical instruction 


2 


6 


12 


16 


Equipment 


1 


3 


7 


10 


Increased enrollment ^ 


1 


3 


1 


1 


Use of buildings 


0 




1 


1 


TOTAL 


33 


100 


73 


100 













Future benefits . The trade association respondents offered 
several suggestions regarding the t .future benefits to vocational 
education and trade associations as 'attempts are made to develop 
linkage activities. ;The most beneficial features of linkages for 
vocational education were suggested to be joint efforts for 
improving programs, serving theiskill and career dfevelopment needs 
of students, and supporting legislative' initiatives. • 

The joint activities were seen as providing avenues for 
vocational education and trade assQciation representatives to work 
more closely on vocational education program planning and 
development. Future contributions of trade associations in joint 
planning and development included involving more of their members, 
lending business expertise, using industry experience and 
contacts, recognizing schools whb participate in specific industry 
certification processes, using asspciation prqeesses and 
procedures as role models, and generally helping vocational 
education upgrade programs to meet more appropriately marketplace 
needs (e.g., investing in a film library and videotapes for 
draining). Providing help in the continuing education of 
vocational teachers and keeping them interested and informed of 
industry ^changes was another important joint activity connected 
with program planning and development. ' 
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The future benefits to vocational education students were 
suggested to be possible through the trade association's 
assistance in providing career direction, more rewards, 
scholarships, and 'recognition for students, hos tinges tudents at 
different events; obtaining realistic interviews to provide real- 
world perspectives and expectations; placing students in jobs, and 
the like. 

) 

A lesser number of respondents suggested that their 
contributions to linkages should embody the promotion of 
vocational education and industry. Promotion^was suggested to 
involve working together on state and federal legislation of 
mutual interest. 

The perceived benefits to r trade associations accruing from 
trade association involvement were increased interest by their 
memoers and the potential of '^linkage activity taking little-^—. 
ideas and turning them into business- or industry-wide ideas. 
Other benefits to trade associations goals, resulting from linkage 
with vocational education, included creating an interest among- 
young people to become involved with various industries, 1 
encouraging students to enroll in a trade or occupational area 
represented by the trade association, and creating a positive 
image of its members as potential employers. 

The need to teach vocational education personnel how they 
should relate to business in investigating new ideas and programs 
was viewed as important for the development of more responsive 
vocational education programs. One respondent suggested that 
vocational education programs should be job driven and not teacher 
driven. Tr. the same vein, a suggested beneficial activity was for 
a more uirect relationship to be established for qualified 
vocational education personnel to spend more time with private 
business and industry in developing linkages. Trade association 
representatives generally felt this would assist in standardizing 
curriculum, training Jjidividu'als for specific trades/occupations, 
identifying ^better-quality products, helping students receive 
practical on-the-job training, and implementing linkage activities 
tor providing appropriately' developed youth, which are the life- 
blood of future business and industry. 



Facilitators of Activities 

Trade association representatives were asked what factors 
conditions facilitated the conduct of the linkage activity in 
which they were involved with vocational education. Table 15 
indicates that the excellent cooperation of vocational educatii 
personnel was cited most frequently by both national and state 
association respondents. This was qualified to mean that 
vocational education expressed an interest in broadening the 
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T«bl« 15 

FACILITATORS OF 
PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Type of 


National Associations 


State Associations 


.Facilitator 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cooperation between trade 
association and vocational 
education 


21 


64 


20 ' 


56 


Vocational education — a good 
source for employees 


7 


21 


8 


22 


Adequate funding and support 


5 


15 


3 


8 


Positive student ^response 


0 




5 


.14 


TOTAL 


33- 


100 


36 


100 
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interaction with the private sector and exhibited a positive, 
agreeable, and accommodating attitude. Nearly as many trade 
association representatives reported simply "because we wanted to 
be more involved actively with vocational education and asked to 
participate in a linkage activity. Others attributed the 
facilitation to vocational education students entering and 
completing a scholarship program offered through the trade 
association; interest in motivating and interesting students to 
become good and reliable workers, satisfying an identified 
shortage of workers in the i siness and industry; increase in 
state funding and the availability of state funds to back the 
linkage venture; and experience in hiring well-trained vocational 
education students. f 



Inhibitors of Activities 

Trade association respondents 'provided their insights 
regarding thd inhibitors to establishing past, present and future 
linkage activities with vocational education. 

Past and present inhibitors . The responses of national and 
state trade associations were groups into eight inhibitor 
categories in table 16. Nationals viewed time and money as the 
greatest inhibitor. Time was likqj^y related to the complexity of 
some activities and to the fact that a fair amount of work was 
done through the voluntary efforts of busy association members. 
Funding restrictions by nationals fell into two categories. Those 
activities that are funded from the regular association fundt; 
depend upon member support for their continuance and growth. 
Other activities that depend upon client purchase are dependent 
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upon increased interest and response by vocational education 
personnel . 



Table 16 
INHIBITORS TO 
PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Type of 


National Associations 


State Associations 




Frequency 


I Percent 


i Frequency 


Percent 


T4 fit A And Rinnev 


1A 


1 

41 


4 


13 


bilUIL OilV/Ew OX HCCQ 


6 ' 


17 


6 


20 


No special inhibitors 


A 


12 


. 2 


7 


Incompatibility between trade 
association and vocational 
education 


o 
J 


A 

9 


16 


53 


Complexity of activity 


3 


9 


2 


7 


Frequent revision required 


2 


6 


0 




Trade association members 
doubt value of activity 


1 


3 


0 


-1- 


Turnover of people involved 


1 


3 


0 




TOTAL 


34 


100 


30 1 


100 
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Incompatability between trade associations and vocational 
education was.viewed as the most important inhibitor by state 
associations. A variety of reasons indicative of goal conflicts 
and other constraints were cited as reasons. The rather striking 
difference between national and state associations on the matter 
of incompatability is probably a reflection of their different 
organizational arrangements and linkages to vocational education. 
National associations are more likely to identify and initiate an 
activity that vocational education chooses to accept or reject. 
State association activities evolve from linkages that call for 
more direct interaction and bring to notice any philosophical 
differences that may exist. 

. ' • Likely fu ture constraints . Table 17 indicates that the most 
likely inhibitor in the future willjbe cost, as viewed by bo>i 
national and state associations. This could be related to the 
general rising financial pressure in organizations such as trade 
associations. Many would hold that future success of the trade 
association-vocational education partnership hinges upon the 
extent to which vocational education can pay more of the bill for 
services rendered by trade associations. A higher proportion of 
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national associations saw no constraints to their future efforts, 
probably because the cost partnership exists through vocational- 
e,ducation-client-paid memberships in the association and thrdugh 



Table 17 

PERCEIVED FUTURE ORGANIZATIONAL INHIBITORS 
TO PLANNING AMD PROGRAMMING ACTIVITIES 



Inhibitor 


National Associations 


State Associations 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cost 


3 ' 


43 


19 


49 


No constraints / 


2 


28 


3 


8 


Expertise 


i 


14.5 


.4 


10 


Time 


i 


r 

14.5 


' 13 


33 


TOTAL 


7 


100 


39 


100 













institutional purchases of trade association generated 
instructional materials and training services. State associations 
probably expect to fund activities more from dues income, which is 
subject to increasing constraints. 



Labor Market /Changing Teo hr ology Activities 

The second objective of this study was to determine if 
national or state trade associations are likely sources of useful 
labor market information for vocational education planning and 
programming* Three kinds of information formed the basis for this 
inquiry: 

o Employment demand for new and emerging jobs 

o Potential shortage of skilled labor in existing jobs 

o Effect of changing technology on type of job skill needed 



. This section of the 

Nregarding whether trade 
it is collected, how oft 
is available and used by 
likelihood of supplying 
part of this section add 
constraints for collecti 
technology data that ema 



report elaborates upon what was found 
associations collect such information, how 
en it is updated, whether the information 

vocational education, and what the future 
such information might be* A concluding 
resses future special arrangements and 
ng and using labor market and changing 
nate from trade associations. 
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* Da Associations Collect trrfbrmation? 4 
v - 

Nearly 6ne-fourth of the respondent state trade associations 
s collected data on new and emerging jobs; they also collected data 
on the effects of changing technology with respect to the types of 
needed job skills.. A slightly smaller number of trade 
t ^associations collected data on potential shortages of skilled 
labor in existing jobs. 

With few exceptions, the five national associations did not 
formally collect information on labor and the effects of changing 
' technoloj/y. Job- analysis efforts did occur as input, to f the 
preparation of training materials* 



How Is Information Collected? * 

"> 

Of the state trade associations reporting that they collect 
' labor market and changing technology data, the largest majority 
accomplished this* through informal surveys and/or used secondary 
sources. A few of the trade associations conducted formal surveys 
and produced a Report on their findings. The five national 
associations informally sensed changes in labor market 
requirements and technology through discussions at annual 
* conferences, review,, of secondary data sources, and contact with 
futurists and persons within the industry. 

\ 

Hew Often Is Information Updated 

Most of those sjfeftte trade associations that collected labor 
market information did so on a regular basis, but the frequencies 
varied from one time per year to monthly. The remainder collected 
information as needed or desired for particular reasons that may 
arise. The very few efforts reported by national associations 
revealed no particular pattern for collecting labor market 
information. 



Is Information Made Available 

to Vocational and Technical Education? 

A small number of state trade associations who collected 
labor market and changing technology data claimed to have made it 
available to vocational education. The biggest majority had not 
made such information available to vocational education or were 
uncertain about it. Those sharing the information with vocational 
education most often focused on demand for new and emerging jobs 
and the effects of changing technology on various types of job 
' skills. The five national associations had virtually no occasion 
whereby information was shared with vocational education. 
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Is Information Used by Vocational 

and Technical Education? ' 

■ *f 

Only a few state trade associations reported that vocational 
education used the labor market and changing technology data that 
they made available. The majority. of trade associations either 
did not know or" were uncertain. 



What Is the Future Likelihood 

of Supplying Information? , 

The responses of state associations were not ver$ conclusive. 
About one-half of those who responded indicated that some , 
liklihood of supplying labor market information did exist. The 
remainder predicted little to no possibility for supplying such 
information. The five^ national associations did not foresee the 
n likelihood of having national inforniation to share. All five 
stressed the importance of locally relevant information and 
suggested that vocational education^ gather this information within 
their immediate vicinities. 



What Special Arrangements Are • 
Needed for the Future? r 

The state 'trade associations were somewhat reluctant to 
venture an answer to the special arrangements, if any, that were 
needed to ensure the 'future availability of their labor market and 
changing technology data collection for use by vocational 
education. A few of the trade associations indicated that such 
information needed to be requested by vocational education. 

What Are the Constraints for the Future? 

r • 

The state trade associations indicated the most prominent 
constraint to collecting and making labor market/ changing 
technology data available to vocational education was the informal 
nature of the effort and the fact that written reports are often 
not developed. Also, the information to be shared would be quite 
rough and approximate. The major constraint on the future, 
according to the five national associations, was the limited value 
that should be placed on national figures -when making decisions 
about local vocational education programs. There was little 
constraint with sharing, but there was little to share that is 
relevant. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study observed how groups of national and state 
employer-based trade associations presently support vocational 
education and sought their predictions. abou|t and perceptions of 
the future. Because the participating trade associations were 
selected partly on the basis of their present contributions, the 
results of this study are not general izable to the total trade 
% association community. * 

The utility of. the results of this study are viewed more for 
insights that can be gaine'd about such things as what kinds of 
activities are carried out by trade associations, what linkages 
and processes are- utilized, what benefits were received by both 
-partners, and what facilitators and inhibitors were noted. These 
insights can be utilized as benchmarks for further inquiry and 
discussion between the' representatives of trade associations and 
vocational education as they search for stronger partnerships. 

Conclusions 

. ) The following conclusions are based upon the combined results 
obtained from the study of five national and 53 state trade f , 
associations. Twelve conclusions relate to the past/present aftd 
future contributions of trade associations to secondary and ' 
postsecondary vocational education. Two conclusions pertain to 
the provision of information about labor market and changing 
technology. 



Planning and Programming Activities 

1. The national and state trade associations exhibited a wide 
range of activities in support of secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education. 

2. Scope exists lor increasing cooperative relationships between 
national and state trade associations and vocational 
education. The extent of this increase will depend upon more 
active involvement by vocational education. 
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3. Both the national and state associations werermore active 
initiators of activities than was vocational education. 
Regarding the future, the national associations indicated a 
preference as initiators, whereas the state associations would 
prefer having vocational education do the initiating. 

4. Major deferences "exist between the national and state 
associations regarding the institutional structure for 
activities. The nationals all have a special office or 
department that is responsible for ail or nearly all of the 
association's educational interests. The state associations 
operate with a much more decentralized and informal 
structure. 

5. The national associations prefer to have most of their primary 
linkages with the local level, whereas State associations 
would prefer a state-level linkage to vocational education. . 

6. Planning leadership was much more centralized in the five 
national associations than the state associations. 

7. Funding sources and patterns vary considerably between 
national and state associations. Nationals mostly effect a 
partnership whereby they initiate and develop something that 
vocational education purchases and uses. State associations' 
activity funding is mostly through donations from association 
monies. 

8. The primary audience for both national and state association- 
sponsored activities is vocational students. 

9. " National associations view better employees for their industry 

to be the chief benefit to the associations, whereas state 
associations indicated that good publicity about the industry 
was the major benefit. 

10. National associations view instructional materials and 
technical advice to be most beneficial to vocational 
education, whereas state associations contended that -financial 
assistance was most important. 

11. Both national and state associations thought that the high 
quality of cooperation between themselves and vocational 
education was the major facilitator of activities. 

12. Past and present; inhibitors of activities varied between 
•national associations who thought it was time and money and 

state associations who thought lack of interims titutional 
cqmpatability was the major inhibitor. Both, groups were in 
■ agreement that, the largest inhibitor in the future would be . 
cost. 
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Labok Ma f ke t /Chang i nq Techn'ol ogy 

1. National associations are not, and likely will not become, ~ 
formal collectors' of labor market information. 

2. Both national and state associations hQl* that, the local level 
is the appropriates place- to acces.8 labor »..».. .5t conditions as 
an input to vocational education programming. Both groups 
support Increased involvement by 'business and industry to 
conduct such analyses. 



Recommenda t i ons 

Although the results of this study are tentative, important 
insights have been gained that should provide future benchmarks to 
explore trade association-vocational education linkages. The five 
recommendations which follow are presented as guidelines for 
future study and action. 

1. Further investigation into cases of successful and 

unsuccessful linkages, particularly between state associations 
and vocational education, should be conducted. 




Assessments' should be carried out regarding the relative 
satisfaction of vocational education clients to national and 
.state association-produced educational materials and services 
and non user attitudes about such materials and services. 

3. Explorations to improve labor market information availability 
at the local level should be conducted. . 

4. Meetings of trade association and vocational education 
representatives* should be conducted to identify and develop 
guidelines and procedures for more effective linkages. 

5. Ways and means should be developed 'for secondary "and 
post secondary vocational education- trade associations to 
market voqational education and enhance its imaige. 
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PART II 
CASE STUDIES' 



ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 



The Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) was 
organized in 1918- in response to a request of President Woodrow 
Wilson. The association prides itself on being the full service 
construction association representing the needs of both open shop 
and collective bargaining contractors. It represents over 8,000 
•general contracting firms, 7,000 national associate members, and 
another 22,500 associate members. 

Much of AGC* s, strength comes from its member^' very active 
•participation in the association's activities. Approximately 
1,400 members serve on 70-p.lus AGC committees that deal with 
policies,- publications and services, education and training, and 
legislative activities. * A staff of about 100 persons is employed 
at its headquarters at Washington, D.C. 

* The AGC membership consists of 108 local chapters with 
» representation in every state, Puerto Rico, and Washington, D.C. 
The officers and contractor members at the chapter level are free 
to establish much of their own local policies and activities. The 
basic policies of the association, however, are determined by its 
elected board of directors, and its annual national c6nvention and 
midyear meeting. 

The AGC asserts that it has been the leader and spokesperson 
for the construction fndutftry for over 68 years. Its claim to 
being a full-service association is substantiated through a vast 
array- of activities and services to members as well as others 
interested in the construction indue try. Some of the-major 
activities recently carried out include the following: (1) active 
participation in the political and legislative process; (2) the 
development and publication of an extensive assortment of 
instructional materials, contract forms and documents, books, 
manuals, and audiovisual materials/ (3) weekly publication of a 
national newsletter; (4) monthly publication of -a magazine for 
construction executives; (5) the conducting of continuing 
education programs for managers and supervisors; and (6) numerous 
public relations activities. 



> The AGC has given special attention to the educational needs 
of its members and to working with the vocational-technical 
education community. For example, the Manpower and Training 
Committee has been actively involved in the preparation of 
materials and programs for carpenters, bricklayers, cement masons, 
construction craf tsworkers, millwrights, and heavy equipment 
operators and mechanics'. The Construction Educational Coiunittee 
publishes a quarterly bulletin and actively promotes continuing 
education programs for contractors. AGC student chapters are 
chartered on many college campuses. The four occupational 
divisions at the national level— Building, Highway, Heavy- 
Industrial, and Municipal-Utilities— are involved in many 
educational activities. 

Activities Related to Vocational Education 

AGC has been involved in many activities that are of direct 
benefit to persons planning and operating vocational and technical 
education programs in our public high schools, /area vocational 
centers, and postsecondary colleges and technical institutes. 
Although some of the activities were developed by members to meet 
the needs of members, many activities and materials have been 
developed to meet the needs of both the industry and vocational 
and technical educators. J 

The fact that the association's membership is composed of 
both open shop and unionized contractors has probably made it 
easier to wdrk extensively with the public education sector. The 
AGC; sincere interest and commitment to working harmoniously with 
vocational educators is impressive. The commitment exhibited is 
solidly reinforced by the human and other resources devoted to 
these activities. The involvement of AGC with vocational 
education is not only extensive but also has been long term. The 
Manpower and Training Committee develops a 5-year plan for their 
activities and is updated yearly. The AGC spokesperson indicated 
30-40 percent of the total plan of activities involved working 
with vocational education in one way or another. 

The major activities identified that have contributed 
significantly to the planning and operation of high-quality 
vocational and technical education programs include the 
following: , \ 

o Development of competency-based instructional materials 

• o Development of a careers in construction program 

o Development of a supervisory training program (STP) 

o Provision of training services for vocational instructors 

♦ 
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o 



Support of Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) 



o 



Coordination and cooperation with the American Vocational 
Association (AVA) 



o 



Formation of a joint national committee of AGC contractor 
members and state directors of vocational education 



o 



Service on vocational education advisory committees 
councils 




o 



Sponsorship of a vocational education recognition prograii 



1 



o 



Sponsorship of the outstanding vocational edUcator award! 



o 



Sponsorship of a scholarship program - 



Development of Competency- 
Based Instructional Materials 



AGC began developing curricula for various construction 
craftworkers in 1972. In 1973, AGC's Manpower and Training 

u Committee joined forces with the Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education's Curriculum and Instructional 

. Materials Center (CIMC) to develop instructional materials for th^ 
construction industry. That relationship continues to exist 
today* during the past 10 years, that effort has resulted in the 
development of competency-based instructional materials in the 
following areas: carpentry, bricklaying, cement masonry, 
construction draf tsworkers, millwright, industrial mechanical 
maintenance, heavy equipment operator, and heavy equipment 
mechanic. 

These materials are cooperatively developed so as to utilize 
the knowledge and experience of contractors in making sure the 
materials will meet the demands of today's construction industry. 
They also incorporate the latest concepts in instructional 
technology to ensure efficient and effective learning. Each unit 
of instruction contains the following components: cognitive and 
performance objectives, suggested teaching activities, information 
sheets, transparency masters, assignment sheets, job sheets, test 
questions on knowledge and performance objectives, answers to test 
and assignment sheets, and competency profiles. The competency 
profiles specify the specific job competencies that must be 
achieved and are used to record the progress of each trainee. The 
materials are color-coded and attractively packaged, they also 
adhere to the basic concepts underlying competency-based 
, instructional programs, including the belief that all training 
should be time-varied rather than time-based. 

Initiating the activity . The need to develop instructional 
materials originated from contractor members of AGC who expressed 
the belief that there was a lack of quality instructional 
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materials for the various construction craft areas. In 1972, the 
Manpower and Training Committee, whose main function is to foster, 
promote, develop, and implement policies, procedures, and programs 
to strain an adequate supply of workers, launched a major 
curriculum development effort. Approval for conducting this type 
of activity begins with the Manpower and Training Committee, 
Projects approved at that level are then submitted to the board of 
directors for approval, 

♦ 

Planning and conducting the activity . Leadership for the 
development of the competency-based materials is provided by the 
Manpower and Training Committee and AGC staff members. The 
committee members identify a priority area that needs 
instructional materials and develops a tentative plan of action 
that is submitted to the others mentioned for approval in order to 
proceed. 

Once a decision to proceed has been made, a curriculum writer 
is assigned to do the job and task analysis work necessary to 
establish a solid research base. for the curriculum development 
that is to follow. The developer, then prepares draft training 
materials tliat are reviewed and critiqued J*y the staff and several 
craft instructors. ■ Revisions are then macfe and the materials 
submitted to contractor advisory committee members for another 
review. Revisions are again made as deemed appropriate in 
preparation .f^or field-testing the materials. 

Once field-testing is completed, another .revision is made 
and, if necessary, is followed by additional testing before 
printing and distribution of the materials. New products are 
usually produced over ah 18 month development cycle that is 
necessary to develop a "guaranteed quality product." Revisions 
are scheduled every 4-5 years and require about 12 months of work. 
A graphic that illustrates the typical development cycle is 
presented as figure 1. 
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Developed under strict controls 
for a guaranteed quality product. 



Identify Training Need 



Advisory Committee Selection 



J Contractor Advisory Committee 



Develop and Refine 
Competencies & Objectives 



_ Advisory Committee 



Design and Refine 
Instructional Model 



Advisory Committee 



Prototype Production 



_ Advisory Commi 



tteej 



Field Test 



Revisions 



Advisory Meeting 



Additional Testing 
if Necessary 



Advisory Meeting 



Printing 



i 



Marketing 



Figure 1. Sample developmental cycle for competency-based 
instructional materials. * 
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In 1973, the AGC joined with the Oklahoma Curriculum and 
Instructional Materials Center (CIMC) to develop and publish the 
materials needed by the construction industry. The materials are 
developed with the help of contractors and an advisory committee 
composed of AGC contractors from across the country. The- 
individual" selected as a writer is either a journeyman, foreman, 
or a superintendent from the craft area. 

^The staff of CIMC are responsible for working with the writer 
and Advisory committee to format the materials for publication. 
AGC contractor members review the materials in depth so as to 
ensure their technical accuracy and quality before publication and 
distribution. 

i 

Vocational educators participate in the development process 
by serving as product reviewers and by participating in the freld 
testing effort. Most of the development work is carried out at 
the Oklahoma CIMC. 

Funding for the development of the instructional materials 
comes from AGC. Staff indicated that the association has already 
spent well over one-half million dollars for materials devel'oped 
alone, not including time, travel, and staff .donated by contractor 
members. They feel that the process they use results in the 
production of the highest quality competency-based materials 
available anywhere for the construction industry. 

The materials developed are intended for two primary 
audiences: the training programs offered to employees by the open 
shop and union contractors and the vocational students wanting to 
enter the construction trades. 

•t- 

Benefits of the activity . AGC feels the development of these 
high-quality instructional material (s) will result in better 
prepared graduates that will help the construction industry 
increase its product^ ity. Although they endeavor to recover 
printing costs through the sale of these materials, the main 
intent is to service >the training needs of the industry. 

• Vocational education benefits by the availability of high- 
quality competency-based materials at a reasonable cost. The 
well-developed materials help the vocational instructors do a 
better job and result in their being able to produce more 
employable graduates. Students are often giv^n credit for past 
experience and training when they enter industry training 
programs . 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The expressed 
need for relevant, effective, and efficient training materials 
that contractors and vocational educators could use was an 
important facilitator. The low cost of these training materials 
to contractors and vocational educators also facilitates their 
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.wide usage. Another facilitator has been the strong and close 
working relationship established between AGC and CIMC. 

The major inhibitor of this activity is the cost of 
developing and updating the materials. This need is so important, 
that the AGC staff and. con tractors will not let anything get in 
the. way. Limited staff resourced also act somewhat as an 
inhibitor of this activity. • 



Development of a Careers 

in Construction Program / > 

In an effort to inform youth and adults about career 
ppportunities in the construction industry, the AGC Construction 
Education Committee ha^ worked ointly with the Manpower and 
Training Services section to p, act several publications. One of 
their publicatioris is entitled /* Brochure Describing Career 
Opportunities for Men" and Women in the Construction Industry." It 
is a w 12-page, 3-color brochure describing 15 different positions 
available within the industry. It also describes three major 
avenues for successful entrance into the construction industry. 

The Manpower and Training and Construction Education 
committees also" published two 16-page booklets in 1981 entitled 
"Construction: Opportunities Unlimited" ^nd "Construction: 
Apprenticeship Opportunities for Young Men and Women." The first 
booklet is designed for distribution in parts of the country where 
the open shop sector of the construction industry prevails. The 
second booklet is intended for distribution in areas where 
construction labor is mostly unionized. Both describe the 
apprenticeship system, some of the carter options available, and 
an extensive listing of the AGC chapters and branches. 

Also available free by anyone requesting them are a series of 
one-page career briefs on several construction industry jobs such 
as carpentry, bricklayer, and iron worker. Each brief describes 
the nature of the work, where the workers are typically employed, 
the training and other qualifications needed, plus opportunities 
for advancement and the employment outlook. 

Two large construction career posters have also been produced 
on heavy paper stock for use at libraries, schools, and career 
fairs. A 16mm, 23-minute color film entitled "Construction . . . • 
Building Your Future" depicts careers in the construction 
industry and a 59-slide, 10-minute carousal presentation based on 
the career film is also available. 

initiating the activity. The need for literature and other 
materials on careers in the construction industry is twofold. 
First of all, AGC is concerned about attracting enough high- 
caliber future workers into the industry to meet thefdemand, and 
second, the association receives numerous requests from teachers, 
librarians, counselors, and students for descriptive lkformation. 
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This activity was initiated jointly by the Construction Education 
and Manpower and Training committees. Approval of this activity 
started with the Construction Education Committee and was followed 
by the apppOval of the board of directors, ' 

Planning and conducting the activity . Leadership for 
planning and conducting this activity was provided by the 
Construction Education Committee and staff, with assistance being 
provided by the Manpower and Training Services staff. The 
Construction Education Committee often utilizes university 
educators to advise their committee on the nature and content of 
the materials needed. 



Vocational educators get involved in this activity primarily 

as consumers and users of the materials that have been researched 

and developed by the AGC committee and staff. The association 

staff takes responsibility for the publication and distribution of 

the materials produced." Staff estimated that they respond to 

8 # 000-10 # 000 requests for careers materials each year. 
* i 

The financial resources for supporting this activity come 
from the association and to some extent from the AGC Education and 
Research Foundation. This financial support has^made it possible 
to send packages of the career information materials to every 
state department of vocational education in the country. 

The primary audience being served by these materials are 
junior high and high school students. The objective is to provide 
students with accurate and descriptive information about the 
various career options available in the construction industry. It 
is hoped that such information will serve to recruit the type of 
individual who will be successful^ in the industry. This career 
information activity has been ongoing for several years. 

Benefits of the activity . It is hard to evaluate the true 
benefit of this type of activity, but based on the large number of 
requests received for this type of material, the association feels 
it is likely having a positive public relations effect as well as 
getting the word out regarding the many job opportunities 
available in the construction industry. 

Benefits to vocatidna£ education include the availability of 
accurate descriptive information about careers that high school 
students can use in making their career choice. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . One of the main 
facilitators is the large number of requests received each year 
from teachers, students, and local AGC chapters. This 
considerable demand makes it possible to develop the materials 
needed. The recruitment of workers and the positive public 
relations effect are also contributing to the conduct of this 
activity. The financial support provided by the Education and 
Research Foundation, facilitates carrying out this activity. 
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The primary inhibitor is the staff time required for the 
production and the distribution of the materials. Although these 
costs are significant, it is felt the benefits obtained far 
outweigh the costs involved. 



. The AGC Construction Education Committee has been involved 
with an'd concerned about xfeupervisory training since the 1960s. 
The contractors and the committee recognized a need to update and 
increase the capabilities of superintendents, foremen, and other 
middle management construction personnel. 

, This need resulted in the development of the AGC Supervisory 
Training Program (STP). The program, designed specifically for 
'construction superintendents, consists of ten 20-24 hour units on 
topics such as leadership and motivation and how to use contract 
documents. An 11 tH program consists of 20 2-hour sessions 
designed specifically for construction foremen. All 11 units went 
through a rigorous/ and systematic process of development and field 
testing. ^ 

. The AGC Supervisory Training Program courses may be offered 
by local AGC Chapters, an individual contractor or contractor 
group, labor unions, community colleges and vocational education 
schools, or superintendent of foremen groups. The Construction 
Education Committee chairperson indicated that over 50,000 
individuals have participated in these programs and that 
participation in the programs can significantly increase the 
performance of those involved. 

Initiati ng the activity . This activity began with requests 
from individual AGC chapters and contractors for a training 
program that. would be suitable for upgrading the skills of middle 
management personnel and craftworkers who aspire to supervisory 
positions. The AGC Construction Education Committee decided to 
investigate the need for supervisory training and soon decided 
that they needed to find and develop such programs. I'; was found 
that many construction supervisors needed to upgrade their skills 
and that additional persons needed to be given training so that 
they could advance to supervisory roles. The AGC Education and 
Research Foundation funded the feasibility study that further 
confirmed the need for supervisory training and that such programs 
could be developed so as to be relevant to all types of 
contractors - in all parts of the country. 

Planning and conducting the activity . Leadership for 
planning this activity was provided by the Construction Education 
Committee. A questionnaire was sent to all AGC contractors to 
determine specific training needs and priorities. Many personal 
contacts were also made with contractors of all types and in all 
geographic areas to ascertain needs. 



Development of a Supervisory Training Program 
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Once the needs had been carefully assessed, the AGC Education 
and Research Foundation formed a joint venture with Oregon State 
University's Construction Education and Research Foundation to 
fund, coordinate the development, and review the 11 STP units. 
Drafts of materials wer.e prepared and submitted to members of the 
Construction Education Committee and selected other committees, as 
appropriate. For example, unit 7, which deals with project safety 
and loss prevention, was submitted to the AGC Safety Committees 
for review. Materials were alst> submitted to some individual 
contractors for their critique. After needed revisions were made, 
the training programs and materials were field-tested in various 
geographic areas. Feedback was obtained frcim the program 
instructors and trainees and was used to revise the materials. 
Some portions were field-tested and revised again, as necessary. 
.Finally, the revised participant and instructor materials were 
^printed and supportive audio-visual components developed for some 
•units. Distribution of the supervisory training materials was 
turned over to the Bennett-McK-night Publishing Company, now a 
division of Macmillan Publishing. Vocational educators were not 
involved in the development of these materials. \ 

The programs are implemented most often by the AGC chapters 
at the local level. Approximately 50 percent of the 108 chapters 
offer the program. The AGC Education and Research Foundation also 
offers a consulting service to prepare local trainers t^p conduct 
the program. The programs are available to any group who wishes 
to use them. Many 2-year community* colleges are offering the 
training through their continuing" education programs. The STP 
materials available include an instructor package, participant 
workbooks, and passout packages; Audio-visual materials are also 
available for some units. Learning activities include case 
studies, ^ole playing, simulations, and critical incident 
situations. 

development of each unit took about 18 months and the 
revisions of these units is taking about the same amount of time. 
Each unit in the 10-course program takes about 20-25 hours of 
classroom training, whereas the foremen program requires about 40 
hdtirs. 

Benefits of the activity . The association has benefited from 
this activity in several ways. Better trained supervisors has 
resulted in more effective supervision of many construction 
workers. The participants who complete the program are given 
certificates that recognize their achievement and contributions to 
the improvement of industry morale. A small royalty fee from thef 
product sales also goes to the AGC Research and Education 
Foundation and Oregon State University's Construction Education 
Foundation. 

*\ 

Vocational educators benefit from the availability of thte 
well-developed, managerial-level materials that have resulted in 
many vocational and technical education programs being offered 
beyond the craft training programs'. 
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Facilitators and i nhibitors of the activity . The strong * 
support among contractors for this type of training program was a 
major facilitating factor. Many contractors wanted a program that 
would provide opportunities for their employees to advance within 
the industry. 

Regarding inhibiting factors, the most important was the cost 
of developing, field-testing, and publishing these materials. 
Another inhibitor is the amoun' of work required at the local 
level to plan and conduct the STP program. Although the STP 
instructors should be trained to improve their ability to 
effectively conduct the program, the training is not required. 
The instructors should Also be experienced industry people, but 
such experience is'not required. 

Revj sion of Training Services for Instructors 

The AGC, in addition to their development of competence-based 
instructional materials, also recognize a need to train 
instructors to use the materials aad manage this new approach to 
instruction. A training program coordinator, who is housed at the 
Curriculum and Instructional Materials Center (CIMC) in 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, is available to provide technical assistance 
to AGC local chapters, member contractors, and vocational 
educators who want to develop an instructional program using the 
AGC/ CIMC development materials. 

_ Initiating the argElvity. The association identified the need 
f~r training assistance due to the fact that the competency-based 
materials and training programs are very different than a 
traditional textbook-oriented program. Requests for assistance in 
establishing an effective program using the new, materials and new 
approach to instruction were received from many local chapters, 
contractors, and vocational educators. 

Planning and con ducting the activity . The Manpower and 
Training Committee gave leadership to planning this activity in 
conjunction with the Oklahoma CIMC. The training coordinator's 
position is jointly funded by the AGC and the CIMC. Approximately 
50 percent of his time is spent helping to establish new programs 
wherever there is a need. When the coordinator is assisting 
vocational educators in Oklahoma, the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education pays his expenses. • Whenever he travels outside of the 
state, however, the AGC association pays his bill, ^he 
coordinator is located in Oklahoma for two major reasons. The 
training materials are developed there and the coordinator is able 
to assist with the development and promotion effort when he is not 
on the road. And, Oklahoma is a fairly central location that 
enables him to more easily travel to any part of the United States 
where there is a need. Although the training coordinator cannot 
travel long distances to^meet ^th one or two teachers, he will 
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upon request, go almos.t anywhere to work with a group of 
vocational educators and/or local AGC chapters. 

Benefits of the activity.. AGC benefits from Ihis activity in 
u I!???' J The instruct ional .materials they havte developed are 

S^ tt V " fcll f ze<i as a result of the inservice training received. 
More effective instructional programs are also established because 
the instructors are taught how to organize and implement a 
competency-based program of instruction. The association also 
benefits from the improvement and development of closer workf 
relationships between vocational educators and members of the/ 
association., The construction industry also benefits from thfe 
implementation of training programs that provide students with 
more relevant and effective training, in the skills needed by 
construction workers. 

Vocational educators be .ef it greatly from the free technical 
assistance and inservice training; that enables them to more 
effectively prepare their students for careers in the construction 
industry. The improvement of working relationships between 
vocational educators and contractors at the local level also 
results in such things as the increased availability of subject- 
matter experts from industry and better placement of graduates in 
jobs for which they are trained. 

Facilita tors and inhibitors of the activity . The many 
requests, for help received from AGC chapters, contractors, and 
vocational educators serve to" facilitate this activity. The 
development and publication of high-quality, competency-based, and 
modularized materials also brought the recognition that 
instructors needed inservice training to .use these materials 
effectively as an altogether different approach to education. 
Another facilitator was AGC's desire to utilize the public 
vocational and technical education system as an alternative 
delivery source for meeting some of the human resource needs of 
the construction industry. The cooperation of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education and the 
associat icon's willingness to provide the service at no cost to 
vocationa\I>educators has undoubtedly encouraged its use and 
success. 

The primary inhibitor of this activity is the cost of the 
training coordinator's salary and the travel expenses involved dn 
providing technical assistance to instructors in all 50 states. 
As with a number of other activities, however, the AGC believes 
providing this assistance is so important to achieving the 
construction industry's human resource needs that the expenses 
required are well worth it. 
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gupport, of Vocational Industrial ' 
Clubs of America - (VICA), 

The AGC has for the last 4 years cosporisored with the 
National Association of Home Builders the VICA Skill Olympics 
carpentry contest. In 1986, for the first time, the association 
will also cosponsor the brick laying contest with the Brick 
Institute of America. Future plans also call for cosponsoring the 
cement masonry contest. (The association previously worked with 
VICA on the skill Olympics in the early 1970 but an incident or 
several incidents caused the activity to be terminated). 

Initiating the activity. The Manpower and Training Committee 
in 1981 decided to go to the VICA staff and ask if they) could help 
sponsor some of the skill Olympics contests in a way that would be 
mutually beneficial. The association decided to reestablish their 
relationship as one way in which to help recognize students who 
excel in their trade area. They also want to show the public, in 
general, that tl \re is a lot of value and merit in doing quality 
work with your hands— that you don't have to sit behind a desk to 
be valuable in our society. 

Plannin g and conducting the activity . Tl/e Manpower and 
Training Committee gave leadership to phwrfing this activity by 
inviting the Executive Secretary of VlC^tb meet with their 
committee and discuss ways in which the^tGC might be helpful. The 
association decided to investigate the possibility of co- 
sponsoring the bricklaying contest, and they plan to soon 
cosponsor a third contest. 

> The national VICA organization assumes responsibility for 

most of the planning of the contests, whereas AGC assumes 
responsibility for providing a representative to serve on the 
technical committee for the - contests. AGC also provides personnel 
to help operate the contests and p^ys one-half of the costs 
involved. The primary audience for the activity are trade and 
industrial vocational educatioiTstudents. The skill Olympics are 
conducted yearly and" take about 1 week to conduct. The AGC 
intends to participate in sponsoring these contests on a 
continuing basis. 

. Benefits of the activity . The association benefits from this 
activity because of the positive public relations value involved, 
the recognitipn that jnay be gained by their use of the 
association's curriculum materials, and the pride that members of 
the association feel from being involved in such an activity. 

The vocational education community benefits from the 
motivation of students -fro do as well as possible in their training 
program. The teachers and the vocational education institutions* 
involved also benefit from the friendly competition and positdve 
public relations that result. , // 
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Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The strong* 
desire of the Manpower and Training Committee to participate in 
this activity and to further expand their involvement is an * 
important facilitator. The physical location of VICA's national 
office, facilitates joint planning a$ does the reasonable cost 
involved in actually cosponsoring the contests, ' 

% Although the costs of participation are affordable, the costs' 

involved do inhibit greater invglvement to some extent, 'One of 
the concerns that has resulted in some friction has been the 
competition for funds in the^city where the contests are held, 
The^Jocal AGC chapter has sometimes been asked by VICA to .donate 
* funds to support their activities, and when the AGC asks for the 

► support of their local chapter, they may not be able to contribute 

further. 

»* 

Coordination and Cooperation with 5 
the American Vocational Association (AVA) 

The AGC has historically been involved and active in some XVA 
activities. These have included helping to draft new legislation 
that will effect vocational educators and their industry, the 
exhibition of their training materials at the annual AVA 
convention, and the sponsorship of seminars at the convention some 
years, 

.« 

Initiating the activity . This activity developed from a 
perceived mutual need and the benefit that can result from 
organizations that cooperate in various ways. Involvement in a 
specif ic activity such as the support of or the opposition to a 
proposed piece of legislation, may be initiated either by AVA or 
AGC* Involvement in ongoing activities such as sponsoring a 
display ^booth with the Oklahoma CIMC jeach year at the annual AVA 
convention, are more oj: less automatically done. Another ongoing 
activity .involves the advertisement ot their curriculum materials 
in the AVA Journal , Most of the activities involving AVA are 
apprpved by the Manpower and Training Committee, although some 
activities are sent up through channels for eventual approval by 
the president of AGCy 

Planning and conducting \the activity , * Leadership for 
planning these activities usually^begins with a phone call or 
meeting between staff members of %ie two organizations. Staff of 
either organization initiate the contact whenever they feel it may 
be helpful. Once the isdue of concern has been discussed and 
there is agreement on the issue, then a joint plan of action may 
be developed. If there is disagreement on the issue, the 
involvement on that, issue .usually ends with a better understanding 
of each other's position. Depending on the issue, one 
organization or the other usually assumes m&'jor responsibility for 
carrying out the activity, J Generally this type of activity 
requires few ^ resources, excfept staff time for meetings. This type 
of coordination h^s been ongoing for several years, \ 
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Benefits of the activity . A major benefit that results from 
this activity, is it's educational value to AVa and AGC. By 
consulting with one another* the lines of communication remain open 
and can lead to the formation of jbint action, for example, 
regarding a particular pi^cj^ of legislation. By displaying their 
curricular materials at the AVA convention and advertising in the 
AVA Journal , the AGC is able to make educators aware of their 
materials and training assistance. Also getting to know and trust 
each other lays the^ground work for other things to happen that 
may benefit either or both associations. 

Facilitators and inhibitor^ of the activity . The major 
facilitator of this activity is the mutual interest or concern 
that both organizations have about certain legislation and otjier 
issues. When the two can join forces on issues, they have more 
influence on legislative issues than they do by working alone. 

A number of conditions tend to sometimes inhibit cooperation 
between the two associations. The structure of the two 
organizations is very different, and as a result, ^taff have 
different levels of responsibility for making decisions. In the 
AGC ^organizations, most decisions are made by the member 
contractors rather than by the Washington staff. To consult with 
their members and appropriate committees takes more time, which 
can be frustrating to AVA staff who sometimes want a quick answer. 
The two associations represent very different clientele and as a 
result often have different objectives and concerns. 

Formation of a Joint Committee of AGC 

Representatives State Directors of Vocational Education 

In 1962, the Manpower and Training Committee asked selected 
state directors of vocational education to join with them 
indeveloping a plan that would enable vocational and technical 
education programs to meet more .effectively the needs of the 
construction industry. The jqint committee consists of five AGC 
contractors and five state directors of vocational education who 
meet once or twice a year to discuss mutual concerns. The major 
purpose of the j^int committee is to develop ways that will 
encourage vocational educators and AGC contractors to work 
together for their mutual benefit. > 

Initiating the activity . The joint committee was formed as a 
result of interest on th^ part of both groups. It was agreed that 
vocational educators and construction industry representatives 
should work together to develop a plan that; when" implemented, s~ 
would result in improving the public vocational education delivery 
system. Dr. Francis Tut tie, who was state director in Oklahoma at 
the time the committee was organized, assumed a leadership role, in 
gaining the participation of other state directors. Dr. Tuttle 
was known by many of the AGC staff because of the long-term 
relationship that existed between AGC and Oklahoma^ CIMC. The 
AGC was interested in the joint committee because there was an 



expanding demand for workers who wpuld be employed by open shop 
contractors. The contractors also wanted to be in a position to 
help bring about some of the changes they felt were needed in the 
public educational system that they 5 were supporting with their tax 
dollars. • 

Planning and conducting- the activity . Both the concerned 
state directors of vocational education and the AGC Manpower and 
Training Committee participated in planning and implementing a 
program Of activities. The staff of the AGC committee and state 
directors have worked together over the past several years to 
develop a plan to improve construction training that includes the 
following major recommendations for cooperative action 1 : 

1. Identify training standards for construction crafts. 

2. Establish and maintain national, state, and local 
advisory committees for construction programs. 

3. Recognize quality vocational education craft programs. 

4. Recognize outstanding students who complete construction 
training programs. 

5. "Share materials about careers in construction with 

vocational education. 

6. Establish a system to provide inservice training of 
instructors and training coordinators. 

7. Establish a committee for legislation and for national 
priority areas of mutual interest. 

8. Strengthen the system of formalized communication between 
the construction industry and vocational education. 

Once the goals were established, strategies regarding how 
each goal would be achieved were also devised. In some cases, 
both groups agreed to work together to implement some of the 
goals, whereas in other cases one group or the other agreed to 
assume major responsibility -fpr achieving the specified goal. 

It is believed that the formation of such a cooperative plan 
of action by an industry group and representatives of the state 
directors of vocational education is truly unique. The action 
plan is based on evidence that suggests* that the public vocational 
education sector is underutilized in training workers for today's 
construction .industry. It is also based on the belief that state 
directors of vocational education can and will provide the 

*Taken from Forging a New Direction in Construction Training , a 
special report from the Associated General Contractors of America 
and the National Association of State Directions of Vocational 
Education, updated. 
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leadership needed to effect a close working relationship with the 
construction industry and, thereby, better use existing resources' 
and materials to provide the skilled workers needed. 

Benefits of the activity . The AGC has benefited from the 
joint committee's recommendations and actions. Many of the 
activities that the Manpower and Training Services staff now carry 
out or that are jointly conducted, resulted from the 
recommendation of the joint committee. The committee suggested 
such things as sponsoring the outstanding student and program 
recognition awards programs. Another benefit to AGC has been the 
opening up of better lines of communication with vocational 
educators at all levels. The joint support of vocational leaders 
and industry personnel has also made the implementation of needed 
changes much easier. 

The vocational education community has benefited as well by 
the specific activities that are now being conducted as a direct 
result of the joint committees recommendations. The endorsement 
of the state director's association has resulted in gaining the 
attention of vocational educators at all levels. Such attention - 
is needed to bring about more relevant training programs that will 
ultimately benefit the students who enroll in them. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The major 
factor facilitating the work of this committee is the recognition 
of a mutual need to work together to accomplish common goals and 
objectives. Its a situation whereby each can help the other 
accomplish much more by working together than they can by working 
alone.. r Another factor facilitating this activity was the 
perception on the part of the state directors of vocational 
education that here was a major trade association who sincerely 
wanted to cooperate with them in every way possible. That had 
never happened before. Last, is the positive feedback to the 
decisionmakers that this joint effort is really beginning to pay 
off. This type of feedback to the AGC decision makers has made it 
much easier to offer the funding needed to support the recommended 
, activities. 

There are also a number of factors that make full achievement 
of the joint committee's potential difficult. The time available 
to the contractors and the state directors is always limited. The 
cost of out-of-state travel is another barrier to more frequent 
meetings between the groups. The fact that the state directors 
and contractors are coming from different parts of the country, 
means that they also have somewhat different sets of priorities 
and problems. The frequent turnover among state directors in some 
states, also makes it difficult to make and carry out a long-term 
program of work because the actors keep changing. Another 
hindrance to the committees work is the poor working relationships 
that exist in some states between contractors and educators. 



Service on Vocational Education" 
Advisory Councils and Committees " 

The AGC has established a national policy that urges 
cbntractors to get involved in vocational and technical education 
at all levels by serving on national, state, and local advisory 
councils and committees. The rationale behind this recommendation 
is simply that the contractors should get involved so that they 
will "have legitimate ways to influence the programs that are 
designed to prepare workers for the construction industry. 

Initiating the activity . This activity has long been 
recognized by the association as an important avenue for having a 
positive influence on vocational training programs. The activity 
has often been initiated at the local level where good 
relationships between the educators and contractors exist. Where 
the local relationships are not good, however, they often do not 
obtain the representation that is desired. Even though 
contractors volunteer their service, it is usually up to school 
officials officially to invite them to serve. Even though 
national policy recommends their getting involved, there is little 
else that the national office can do. They have also asked staff 
members of the local AGC chapters to get involved with such 
committees but are unable to monitor the extent' to which that has 
actually been effective. 

Planning and conducting the activity . At the national level 
AGC staff went directly to the contractors who serve on several 
assocation committees such as the collective bargaining committee, 
the open shop committee, the construction education committee, and 
every other national committee that they thought had even a- remote 
training responsibility connected with it. These contractors were 
urged to do all they could to get on one of these committees. The 
staff also urged the staff of every* local AGC chapter to discuss 
the benefits of serving on an advisory commrttee with their member 
contractors. 

Benefits of the activity . AGC" feels by getting their members 
on as many advisory councils and committees as possible, they will 
increase their opportunities to influence positively the type of 
vocational education programs offered to construction trades 
students. 

Vocational educators also benefit from the service and advice 
provided by contractors who will ultimately employ many of their 
students. In the final analysis of things, it is the students who 
benefit the most by receiving instruction that is pertinent to 
their future careers in the construction industry. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The national 
AGC staff is doing ^11 they can to encourage their contractor 
members to, serve on vocational education advisory councils and 
committees at all level*. Ic is fair to say that the association 
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is aggressively urging their members to serve on t .ch committees. 

Perhaps the major inhibitor of this activity is the fact that 
most vocational education advisory personnel are usually invited 
or appointed to. serve on such committees rather than being 
selected by application. In fact, an active attempt to secure 
appointment to such committees could easily be mistaken as an 
effort to influence the program unduly. Also, the AGC has no 
systematic procedure for collecting information regarding how many 
members actually serve on these committees nor anyway to 
accurately measure the benefits that come from such service. 



Sponsorship* of the Vocational 
Education Recognition Program 

The AGC and the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education (NASDVE) jointly developed goals and 
objectives that, when implemented, will improve the quality of 
construction craft programs. The AGC Recognition Program was 
developed as a method for local AGC chapters to recognize 
vocational education programs that meet construction industry 
training standards. 

Initiating the activity . This activity was identified and 
proposed by the joint committee of AGC and NASDVE as a means of 
motivating vocational educators to design and deliver vocational 
education programs that meet all of the industry established 
program standards. This activity was approved by AGC ! s Manpower 
and Training Committee, the board of directors, the Executive 
Committee, and its officers. Twenty of their 108 local chapters 
have already participated in this program. 

Planning and conducting the activity . After the recognition 
program's goals and objectives were established, the AGC Manpower 
and Training Committee gave leadership to developing the specific 
criteria and recognition procedures. Draft materials were 
submitted to members of the joint committee for their review and 
critique. The revised recognition program materials were then 
distributed to all state directors of vocational education and 
local AGC chapters urging them to make educators in their state 
and areas aware of the program. The AGC chapters were asked to 
encourage educators in their area to consider participation in the 
program. To participate in the program, school officials must 
complete the application forms and return it to the local AGC 
chapter. P. site verification team is then selected to visit the 
school and document achievement of the recognition program 
standards. If the program meets all the standards, the Site 
Verification Team Approval Form is completed and a copy is mailed ' 
to the AGC National Office of Manpower and Training Services. 

The local AGC chapter awards a plaque identifying the program 
as meeting the construction industry training standards. Each 
year the national AGC office publishes a list of all recognizee 
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programs in the Constructor magazine. Students who graduate from 
a recognized program may also be awarded an AGC skill card the.t 
identifies them as having completed a training program that meets 
industry standards. 

After initial recognition by AGC, an annual self-evaluation 
may be completed and signed by appropriate officials for the 
recognition privileges to be continued. The local AGC chapters 
are responsible for conducting the on-site evaluation and pay for 
the plaques awarded. The program, which took about 1 year to 
develop, is an ongoing activity that can be used to recognize 
eit'er secondary or pos tsecondary programs. 

Benefits of the activity . The association benefits from this 
activity through the good publicity that is associated with it. 
It is also expected that local contractors will see improvement in 
the skill level of the employees they hire. 

Vocational education also benefits in several ways. Industry 
recognition of the quality programs enables them to gain more 
local funding and support. The instructors and administrators 
involved also gain favorable publicity and recognition for thejr 
efforts. And, the students involved in such programs gain from 
that recognition when they seek jobs within the industry. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . Three factors 
were identified as facilitating this activity. They were as 
follows: (1) the trend toward open shop construction, (2) 
dissatisfaction with some vocational education graduates, and (3) 
the desire of most instructors to obtain recognition for offering 
a program that meets industry standards. 

Factors that tend to inhibit conducting this activity were 
identified as follows: (1) the AGC structure gives local chapters 
much autonomy, (2) chapters that are heavily union-oriented are 
not likely to participate, (3) some schools lack financial 
resources to obtain the necessary equipment and facilities 
required to meet standards, and (4) the extensive paperwork and 
time involved in completing the application forms and the on-site 
visitation. 



Sponsorship of the Outstanding 
Vocational Educator Awar d 

The AGC 1 s Manpower and Training Committee has developed a 
program to recognize an outstanding vocational educator at the 
national level. The national winner receives a $2,500 award and 
an expense-paid trip to the AGC's national convention. Local 
chapters of AGC are expected to select and recognize a state-level 
winner in an appropriate manner. 

Initiating the activity . This awards program for 
construction craft teachers was suggested by the joint AGC and 
NASDVE committee. This activity was initiated in 1985 to 



recognize outstanding instructors at the national and state levels 
and as a means of sending a message to instructors who have not 
kept up with, the new processes and other changes, that have 
occurred within the construction industry. The AGC spokesperson 
said, "Although there are a lot of excellent instructors out 
there, there are also a lot of people in our classrooms, that we 
feel should not be there. And the reason ' they should not be there 
is that they have been out of the field for 15-^0 years and have 
not kept abreast of the many changes that have occurred within the 
construction industry." 

This award is designed to identify model instructors who are 
involved with AGC, who use AGC materials, who are current in their 
field, and who doing things the way contractor members feel they 
should be doing them. Plans for this activi ty,- were' approved by 
the joint committee and by the AGC hierarchy. 

Planning and conducting the activity . The AGC's Manpower and 
Training staff gave leadership to the development of this activity 
in much the same way that they planned the vocational education 
recognition program. The teacher recognition program is conducted 
by staff and contractor members of the Manpower and Training 
Committee at the national level. Applications are sent directly 
to the national office of AGC's Manpower and Training Committee 
where contractor members evaluate the applications and select one 
national winner. Applications are then sent to local AGC chapters 
for their consideration for local/state awards. 



Applications for the award are distributed through several 
AGC chapters and through the offices of all the trade and 
industrial education supervisors in state vocational education 
agencies. The state supervisors are asked to disseminate the 
materials (a "wanted poster") to their instructors. Instructors, 
school administrators, the state education agency, and AGC 
chapters or contractors are all eligible to nominate persons for 
this award. Upon receipt of the "wanted posters," which require 
only a name, address, and the craft area, the AGC national office 
mails the regulations and application form directly to the 
instructors. 

The intended audience for this recognition program is the 
construction trades vocational teachers. This award is expected 
to be made yearly if sufficient interest is shown and the 
necessary funds are available. 

Benefits of the activity . The association feels that they 
will receive seme favorable publicity because of the award. It is 
also hoped that, the. teacher recognition program will cause the 
trades instructors to try harder to be better instructors and in 
turn, produce better graduates of their programs. 

As for vocational education, the award gives the instructors 
something to strive for. tt also gives the state winners and 
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Facilitators, and inhibitors of the activity . The factors 
^ r cnn V8d a ! facilitafc ing this recognition program include the 
§2,500 award and an all-expense-paid trip to the AGC national 
convention for the national winner, and the recognition gained by 
the state and national winners. The role played by the state 
supervisors of trade and industrial education also helps in 
identifying and encouraging instructors to apply for the award. 

The major inhibitors of this activity are the expenses 
involved and the difficulty of evaluating a large number of 
applications accurately. Some subjectivity is involved and an 
applicant can only be evaluated based upon information included on 
the application. Some people write better than others and-as a 
result may look better on paper than they real ly. The 
application form was designed to be comprehensive! on purpose so as 
to discourage applications from teacliers unless they feel they 
have a good chance of winning. 



Sponsorship of Scholarship Program 
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The AGC Education and Research Foundation established a " 
scholarship program for students who intend to enroll in a 4-year 
program in construction or civil engineering. Students at the 
high school level may apply for a scholarship if they definitely 
plan to go into a 4-year college program in construction or civil 
engineering. Students who are in their sophomore year at a 
postsecondary school may also apply if they plan to transfer into 
a 4-year college program. to complete their junior and senior 
years. 

Initiating the activity. This activity was initiated by the 
AGC Education and Research Foundation in 1970 to provide financial 
assistance to students wanting to enter a 4-year college program 
in construction or civil engineering. A number of college-based 
construction educators had contacted the AGC Foundation to express 
their belief that more students would enter their programs if only 
there was some type of financial assistance available to them. 
There was also a belief held by many contractors and AGC personnel 
that brighteryrtudents should be encouraged to obtain a 4-year 
college degree so that they would be better qualified to assume 
supervisory and management roles within the industry. This 
activity was approved by the AGC Foundation's board of directors. 

Plannin g and conducting the activity . Two professors of 
construction education who also were voting members of the AGC 
Foundation board gave guidance to developing the criteria and 
application materials for the scholarship. The educators helped 
to develop criteria regarding how the students would be selected 
to receive a scholarship. They recommended selection criteria 
such as follows: (1) students must be enrolled or planning to 
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enroll in a 4-year college program; (2) they must be majoring in 
either civil engineering or construction or one of these two 
fields combined with another major such as computer science; 
(3), they must be going tc school full time; (4) they must 
demonstrate the ability to obtain a reasonable grade point average 
(about- 2.5, although that is not a hard fast requirement); and (5) 
they must demonstrate a sincere commitment to entering the v 
constructic i industry upon graduation. 

About 500 applications are received each year, from which 
about 75-80 finalists arie chosen. All finalists are interviewed 
by an AGC contractor where they live or where they go to school. 
A major attempt is made through the finalist interview to assess 
whether or not the student intends to pursue a career in the 
construction industry. 

Applications for the scholarship are sent to all local AGC 
chapters, and the chapters, in turn, distribute them to the high 
schools and the 2-year postsecondary colleges. The 4-year 
colleges receive applications, directly . The scholarship- program 
is also listed in several national scholarship listings used by 
teachers, counselors, and the students themselves to request about 
2,000 applications per year directly from the AGC Foundation. 

« 

Vocational educators in the construction' trades area often 
perform an important supportive role. They fnay request 
applications for their students and encourage: them to apply 
directly or with the aid of a school or college counselor. 

The task of reviewing and evsluatino-al 1 of the applications 
received is a major undertaking. Much i^ime is also required by 
local contractors who must interview-each scholarship finalist. 
Since the scholaVships are for $l,5ae-.per year for a maximum of 
$6,000, if the student applies as a high school senior and 
completes a 4-year program, a lot of financial resources are 
required. The AGC Foundation has awarded more than $1.4 million 
to 580 students since 1970. 

The primary audience for this .program are the secondary and 
postsecondary students who are enrolled or planning to enroll in a 
4-year construction or civil engineering degree program. This 
activity is conducted yearly, with the number of awards being 
made dependent upon the quality of applications received and the 
amount of foundation money available. 

Benefits of the activity . The foundation feels that the 
association benefits in several ways from this program. Survey's 
of the recipients of the scholarships show that 80 percent of /the 
t scholarship winners go into some aspect of the construction I 
industry after graduation. Of this 80 percent, more than half of 
them have gone to work with an AGC contractor. With the type of 
^^echrycal and managerial training received while in college, these 
/( employees are capable of helping the contractors manage projects 
and supervise construction personnel. Many of the recipients 
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remain committed to AGC and often later .serve the association as 
committee members and officers* In ^addic^on to these'berief its, 
the foundation and the association also receive some excellent 
publicity for the assistance they are providing to these 
students. 

Vocational educators benefit from this activity because it 
offers opportunities to high school seniors and postsecondary 
students that would otherwise not be available. The scholarship 
program may also be helpful to teachers who want to recruit good 
students who planf^to go on to college after high school. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The AGC 
Foundation scholarship program is nationally known and recognizeu 
as one* of the largest suppliers of scholarships for students that 
plan to go into the construction industry. Contractors are aware 
of this program and support it in every way they can. Former 
recipients also are gqod promoters of the program, which helps in 
getting the word out to new candidates. The publication of 
information about these scholarships in several national 
scholarship catalogs gives the program status and further 
publicity. g 

The availability of large amounts of money that is donated to 
the AGC Foundation by AGC contractors m*kes this program possible. 
There is a strong and fcroad-based support for the program from the 
local chapters and the individual contractors. 

Factors that tend to inhibit operation of this program 
include the following: (1) the difficulty of §ettj^rfg applications 
out to everyone who is qualified, (2) the considerable amount of 
time required by the national foundation office to review the 
applications, (3) the time required of the foundation board 
members to review about 100 applications each, (4). the time 
required to interview each candidate, and (5) the fact that the 
students must apply for the scholarships almost a year before the 
funding is made available. 

Potential Future Contributions to Vocational Education ' 
* • — ' i - — — — — — ■ ■ - - -- » 

AGC personnel expect the association's potential for making 
future^ contributions to planning and conducting vocational- 
technical education programs is lijcely to remain about the same. 
All pf the association's activities that support vocational 
education either require staff time or financial resources or > 
both. If the construction economy picks up^^then some increased 
linkages are likely over the long run. On the other hand, if that 
same economy decreases, the association will also have to decrease 
its financial support of these programs. The association obtains 
its money from the dues that its contractors pay, and the amount 
of dues depends on the amount of work the members dql When the 
amount of work decreases, the amount of dues paid to AGC also 
decreases. - ^ 



-The association feels they know what is needed in terms of 
the skills required, and they have a broad network of chapters 
that are amenable to cooperating with educators. 

When asked about who should initiate activities, the AGC 
spokesperson replied, that both the association and vocational 
educators have a responsibility to initiate activities that can 
improve the local situation. Neither side should wait for the 
other to make changes that are needed. And, if help is needed in 
making the J necessary changes, neither side should hesitate to ask 
for it." Both sides should be- helping the other, and the liies of 
communication need to.be kept open. 

The most authority for linkage with vocational education in 
the AGC, rests with the Office of Manpower and Training Service^. 
In vocational education, the AGC feels the first-line linkage 
should be between the local chapters and the instructor. At the 
state level, in most cases the most effective linkage is with the 
office of fthe state director of vocational education and/or with 
the state supervisor of trade and industrial education. 

When it comes to funding linkage activities, the AGC feels 
that it should do the program development work, any necessary 
printing, and the necessary information dissemination to their 
local chapters, it is then primarily the local chapters' 
responsibility to provide the human and financial resources 
necessary to follow- through on thp programs. 

V 

Vocational education's responsibility is to hire and pay 
qualified instructors, to offer relevant instruction, and to 
provide adequate facilities, equipment, and supplies to operate 
effective program. That is not to say that AGC is unwilling, to 
assist further by serving on the advisory committee, and so forth, 
but that basically the facilities and instructors are not their 
responsibility, y i 
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Labor Market/Changing Technology 
Information to Vocati o nal Education 

> AGC does not collect any information about the Employment * 
demand for new and e merging jobs in the construction t*ade. The 
associate uses secondary sources of labor -marke^da'ta It nd 
information that is produced by the Washington, D. C. -based 
Construction, Labor, and Research Council (CLRC). The CLRC is 
funded by several construction trade associations, including AGC, 
to produce the labor market information they need* 

it o S G ° als ° utiAizes data on labor projections produced by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Although this type of data is useful in 
predicting countrywide trends, it is inadequate on the local 
llVLh- t voca n ti ° nal school or a community college should never 
establish or closedown a construction trades training program 
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using national data. Such data has absolutely no bearing 
whatstoever on the local situation. It is absolutely essential 
that labor supply and demand data be either localized or at least 
regionalized data. 

AGC does not collect any information regarding potential 
shortages of skilled labor for existing jobs either . Again, 
national data of that type would not be relevant to planning a 
program at the local or regional level. Contractors who are 
members of the Manpower and Training Committee always have a good 
understanding of the employment situation in their own community 
or labor market area, but it 'is usually unique to their specific 
situation. AGC staff indicated they would like to have relevant 
information for all of their chapters but have concluded that such 
data is almost impossible to gather at the national level. 

AGC periodically collects information about the type of i*Ob 
skills needed by the various cojsetructio* trades people. As 
changing technology impacts upon the typ , of skills needed by 
these trades workers, AGC conducts job analysis siudie^ to 
identify the changes. Staff then modify the curriculum materials 
for those trades, so that the competencies' addressed in training 
programs using their instructional materials will accurately ' 
reflect the actual job situation. AGC's goal is to update its job 
analyses and the association curriculum materials approximately 
every 5 years. 



) The job analysis information is readily available to 

vocational educators, as are the curricular materials. AGC staff 
feels it is highly unlikely that labor market demand and supply 
data will ever be available directly from their trade association 
because of the difficulty and cost of gathering such data. If 
such data should somehow become available, however, the 
association would be happy to share the information with 
vocational education, 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
AMERICAN HOTEl & MOTEL ASSOCIATION 



The Educational Institute As a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
American Hotel & Motel Association (AH&MA) . With itsHieadquarters' 
in New York City, AH SMAis/i federation of state associations with 
about 9000 corporate' memBers, representing about 1,200,000 
- employees. The Educational Institute was established by AH&MA -'n 
the early 1950s to provide education and training resources and 
services in order to increase the knowledge and skills of 
hotel/motel employees as well as to attract persons irfto 
hotel/motel employment. Earlier efforts by the parent association 
lacked the desired effect/ that was considered necessary Vo meet 
the rapidly expanding personnel requirements of the industry. 

Although some Institute activities resemble those of other 
trade associations, the totality of its effort offers a unique 
model for education and training services, its governance and 
funding illustrate the point. The Institute has its- own Board of 
I^mJ?! 8 consists of industry executives and academicians. 

AH&MA' s only formal link to the Institute is its authority for* 
.approval of the Institute's Board of Trustees, Internal Institute 
operations are- carried" out by a Board of Trustees appointed 
Executive Director, and an administrative and support staff of 
nearly 60 persons. The Institute's budget is separate from AH&MA, 
and it operates as a nonprofit educational foundation. All 
operations are therefore self-sustaining whereby the development 
and operating costs are recovered through the sales of products 
and services. Vqlunteerism is a positive force in that all 
education and training projects of the Insti tute. util ize the 
voluntary advisory services of association member committees and 
academicians/who join with Institute prof essidnals. 

..v ?.*■ fP ecial fe-gnif icance is the Institute's close affiliation/ 
with Michigan State University, a partnership which has extended 
over three decades. WhUe there is no formal relationship, the 
Institute- is situated on the campus afc East Lansing, strong 
internal ties^xist with the School of Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Management in the College of Business. Faculty from 
that school- assist with Institute product development efforts, 
offer settings for the tryout and revision of textbooks and other 
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course materials, and find through their participation in 
Institute activities a close tie to industry practice. Institute 
professionals on the other hand engage in teaching some university 
courses, and often augment their regular duties through 
participation in academia. The University offers the Institute a 
broad range of support services, including telecommunications, 
computers, access to libraries, and others. Much of the 
Institute's total structure and operation have therefore been 
influenced^ this special symbiotic relationship with a major 
university. 

Within this organizational framework the Institute's overall 
strategy is influenced by two major conditions. One is to help 
satisfy the industry's expanding training and education 
requirements. ThW-other is to select activities and develop 
products and services that will enable the Institute to b% self- 
sustaining^" The Institute endeavors to address key personnel 
development problems and respond with appropriate training 
models which can be applied through multiple approaches. It 
carries this out with a singular focus upon the hotel-motel 
segment of the hospitality industry. 



Activities Related to Vocational Ed ucation 

Tljp Educational Institute's mission and program includes but 
is not limited t^o the scope of public vocational education. For 
example. Institute-designed management seminars are used to train* 
thousands of hotel /motel managers and other decision-makers each 
year; In a more recent venture, printed Executive Briefs provide 
timely information in newsletter form to practicing managers on a 
variety of topics. Middle-management training is undertaken by 
individuals through independent and group learning arrangements 
that occur outside or the public educational system. 

Within the breadth of its efforts the Educational Institute 
dwells most intensively upon middle-management training. Within 
public education this translates mostly to postsecondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. Secondary school vocational 
edycation, with few exceptions is not IrRvolVed at present, but 
most likely will be in the future. \ 

Public postsecondary vocational education draws most directly 
from three components of the Institute's total program. 

o Training Courses 

o Textbooks and other Instructional Materials 

o Certificate/Diploma Services 

All <?f these components are designed to be interactive in 
practice, and in that sense are parts of one system. These close 
ties among all three will be recognized thn ughout this report, 
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but they are described separately in order to more adequately 
reveal some unique aspects of each, and thus reduce the complexi 
of the narrative. 



Development an d Application of Training Courses 

' The Educational Institute has developed 23 courses that cover 
aH" functional areas of hotel/motel operation. Together they 
comprise an industry-driven system wherein present and prospective 
hotel /motel employees can learn a wide range of understandings, 
skills and attitudes. The courses are clustered into the 
following groups: 

o Rooms Division Management 

o Food and Beverage Management 

o Marketing and Sales Promotion 

o Accounting and Financial Management 

o Engineering and Facility Management 

o Management Development 

Considerable flexibility exists wherein persons may 
participate in the following: 

o Enrollment in such formal institutions as postsecondary 
technical schools and degree-granting colleges and 
universities 

o Group study in employer settings, and in Educational 
Institute chapters 

o Indepenient learning programs 'through correspondence 

The Institute has accreditation from the Accrediting 
Commission of the National Home Study Couricil for its training 
courses and from the state depar-twents of education where the 
courses are provided through adjilt education programs. 

~* * 

Initiating the a ctivity . Two key motives are apparent 
regarding the Institute's training course development. One is to' 
assemble the best of what employees require to perform effectively 
in 'all segments of hotel /mo*-.el operation, and to update this 
information periodically. Another is to design instruction and 
learning arrangements that are applicable to a variety of training 
^settings and approaches, including independent learning. 

Institute professionals assume responsibility for initiating 
new training courses or revising existing ones. Input to these 
decisions come from a variety of sources. The Educational 
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Programs Committee, comprised of both industry and academia 
representation, is an important continuing resource* Discussions 
with industry executives and academicians provide another , source 
of advice. After assembling a proposal for a particular project, 
approval is granted by the Institute's Executive Director* 

Planning and conducting the activity . Training courses are 
developed through ?a project approach. For each project the 
Institute assembles a review team of 6-10 persons representing 
both industry and academia. Persons are selected nationally 
according to their particular expertise in the subject at hand. 
This review committee functions at an advisory level to the 
Institute throughout the life of a project, which includes 
periodic revisions of a particular course. 

Review committee members and Institute professionals work 
jointly in the conceptualization and design of training courses. 
Consideration is given to each of the components, which include 
instructor's guides, student certification manuals, and 
examinations. Textbooks are utilized with all training courses as 
well; their development is described in a later section of this, 
report. Authors are identified for various products under 
development. Their outlines and drafts are proofread by the 
review committee and assigned to professional Institute editors. 

As materials approach the production stage, they increasingly 
become an internal Institute operation. Established policies and 
guidelines apply to such matters as editing and formating of 
training course materials. The Review Committee reviews the final 
draft for accuracy and completeness. 

"Training courses are marketed directly by the Institute, the 
official publisher. Courses are marketed on a priced basis, with 
the same prices applied to both AH&MA members and nonmembers. 

The Institute's participation in the application of training 
courses varies according to options, selected by users. Students 
who enroll in independent learning programs interact directly to 
the Institute. They receive af student certification manual that 
contains learning^tips, performance objectives, and self-scoring 
review quizzes as*~w«ll as the related textbook for the course. 
Independent learning program students also must have an assigned 
proctor, a responsible person in the vicinity who has been 
approved by the Institute. This individual provides assurance 
that examinations are taken correctly. Examinations for 
independent learners are scored by the Institute, and upon 
satisfactory completion of a course, the appropriate certificate 
is provided to the student by the Institute. The Institute also 
maintains a permanent, computerized transcript record for each 
student. 

Independent learning programs illustrate maxitoum involvement 
by the Institute. Group learning programs in employee settings 
and Educational Institute Chapters are serviced by the Institute 
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in a manner similar to independent learners. Two-year 
postsecondary technical institutions and 4-year degree granting 
colleges and universities have more flexibility in their 
utilization of Institute training courses. Twomajor options are 
offered by the Institute's International Academic Partnership 
(IAP), a flexible arrangement whereby a college or school can 
integrate its curriculum with the Institute's training courses. 
The Full Academic Partnership (FAP) is implemented by institutions 
which fully utilize the Institute's courses and certification. 
The Modified Academic Partnership (MAP) allows schools to select 
only those courses and services which are desired. Participating 
•institutions have the option of including some of their own 
courses, with prior approval of the Institute, with both FAP and ' 
MAP. 



/ 
/ 
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'Flexibility in training course participation also occurs 
through the changing circumstances of students. For example, 'a 
student might. complete some courses /in a postsecondary technical 
institution,, others as an independent learner, and still others in 
a employer-sponsored group arrangement. 

Students of Institute training programs are encouraged to get 
some kind of job experience. This is especially true of 
independent learners who gain very much from' the interaction and 
reinforcement of job experience. Postsecondary colleges and 
schools are likewise advised to augment their courses with some 
kind of industry experience/requirement. 

. Benefits of the activity. The hotel /motel industry has 
benefited from more highly trained individuals who have completed 
training courses. In 1985, nearly 40,000 persons in 95 countries 
completed Institute programs through Various arrangements. Nearly 
bUO degree-granting inst.t^i^ions throughout the world offer formal 
training courses. V 

* 

Vocational education has been aided by the provision of 
expertise from the hotel/motel industry and the Educational 
Institute in the development of new programs. The detailed design 
ot the course materials also makes it possible to operate with 
more inexperienced staff. Likewise, Institute certification 
provides recognition to students who have completed trainina 
courses. . a 



T Facilitators and inhibitor s of the activity - The Educational 
institute has established a close working partnership with 
industry and academia to develop training courses. An additional 
facilitator to this process has been the freedom and flexibility 
•by which this partnership is able to respond quickly to the 
changing needs of the hotel/motel industry. 

No major inhibitors to the operation were reported by the 
Educational Institute representatives interviewed for this study. 
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Textbooks and Other Instructional Resources 

< 

The development, production, and distribution of textbooks 
and other instructional resources is one of the Educational 
Inatitute's central and«%ighly visible activities. Much of this 
activity is Closely associated and forms an integral part of 
training course development. However some aspects of this 
activity warranted a separate description, which is the subject of 
this section of the report. 

Initiat ing the activity . Internally-produced textbooks were 
not always a part of the Educational Institute's program. For a 
time, t raining courses were developedr and textbooks were acquired 
from other sources and used with them. Many t>f "these textbooks 
were thought to be too theoretical,- not relevant, expensive, 
and/or out of date. Therefore', the Educational Institute decided 
that the success of its training courses wa^ dependenti upon\ the 
availability of relevant and useful textbooks and other 
instructional resources. 

Up to the present time, textbooks represent the >most ? 
important part, and have been developed for 18 of the 23 training 
courses that the Institute provides. Ancillary materials such as 
instructor's guides and student manuals are available for all 23 
courses.. Some other special -use publications, aside from training 1 
courses* have been developed. Recently, some videocasset tes have 
been produced and it is anticipated that more electronic media 
materials will be developed in the future. Computer-based 
interactive video training is one example* 

Planning and conducting the activity . The development 
process for textbooks and other instructional resources closely 
parallels that which was described earlier ^for training, course 
development. That is* Institute professionals provide leadership 
with the close associatipn of specially designated review 
committees for each item" to be developed* Joint efforts by 
representatives bf industry and academia outline the content to be 
incorporated* Committee representatives also* review the drafts at 
each stage of development. Institute professionals undertake the 
major production tasks/ with printed as well as with multimedia 
materials* 

Financial resources for textbook development and production, 
come from the revenues of .sales. Input from the review- committee 
is a no-cost contribution to the Institute* with the exception, tof 
travel and related meeting expenses which the Institute incurs* 

■ ■ Textbooks are largely used with hotel/motel training; 
'£rQgrams,. institutional and otherwise* Generally,. 2-year 
postsecondary institutions would purchase textbooks along, with 
courses and related instructor and student manuals,, and perhaps 
use the Educational Institute's examination grading service- 
Four-year degree-granting institutions are more likely to use* therm 
with, courses they themselves ''have developed.. Independent learners* 
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and group programs use textbooks in relation to other course 
materials in order to qualify for Institute certificares a^d 
diplomas. 

Benefits of the activity, A major benefit of textbooks to 
hotel/motel training is having materials that are keyed to 
courses, contain a better balar .e of theory and practice, and are 
revised as changes occur in training requirements. 

To academia r which frequently lacks specialized personnel to 
teacn hotel/motel management, the textbooks and instructor's 
guides provide a means by which programs could be more effective. 
There is also the assurance that Institute-produced textbooks and 
other resources have the support and advocacy of industry 
executives and practitioners. 

i.qcil it ators and inhibitors of the activity . Textbdok' 
development is facilitated by the same combination of professional 
interest and expertise that is utilized for training course 
development, thus allowing the Educational Institute to produce 
texts for reasonable costs to those who train hotel/motel 
personnel. No special inhibitors were noted. 



Certif ica t ion 

The Educational Institute maintains a certification program 
for persons in hotel/motel management that provides standardized 
recognition for training and experience. The certification 
requirements are related to the various training courses which the 
Institute of fers, but it; is possible for candidates to complete 
what are called "challenge exam i na t i on s in lieu of taking 
courses. 

The system for certification is shown in exhibi' 
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EXHIBIT 1 
INSTITUTE SYSTEM FOR CERTIFICATION 



CERTIFICATION 
o Course Certificate 



o Certificate of 
Special izaticn 



o Institute Diploma 



o Executive Certifica- 
tion in the following 
areas : 



- Certified Food and 
Beverage Executive 

- Certified Hospitality 
Housekeeping 

Execut ive 

- Certif ied Rooms 
Division Executive 

- Certified Engineering 
Operation Executive 



o Certified Hotel 
Adminis t rator 



REQUIREMENTS 

Complete one of the Institute's 23 
courses 



Complete five course series within one 
of six areas of specialization 

Complete two Certificates of 
Specialization — one in Management 
Development and one from the remaining 
five areas of special ization— and two 
elective courses selected by the 
candidates 

PLAN A: Requires completion of the 
Institute's five-course' Certificate of 
Specialization in the respective area 
plus two additional courses, 1 year of 
verified experience as manager of *the 
departmental function for which 
certification is being sought, and 
successful completion of s ^comprehensive 
examination 



PLAN B: Requires 3 years of verified 
hospitality industry experience (2 
years at the manager or department-head 
level, at least 1 of which wqs 
specifically in the position of manager 
of departrental function for which 

certification is being sought) and x 
successful completion of a comprehensive 
examinatiori J 

PLAN A: Requires completion of the - 
Institute Diploma plus five additional 
courses, and 3 years of verified 
hospitality industry experience 

PLAN B: Requires 3 years of verified 
experience and a current position as a 
general manager, corporate executive, or 
hospitality educator, and successful 
completion of the CHA comprehensive 
examination 
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Initiating the activity . The certification program is 
designed to encourage the development and recognition of different 
levels of expertise and specialization of persons in hotel/motel 
management and operation. 

The certification program is conducted Ky the Educational- 
Institute. A Certification Commission consisting of 15 leaders 
from industry and academia review the requirements and the 
procedures by which certification is carried out. Authority for 
all decisions about certification rests with the Institute's 
Executive Director. 



Planning and conducting the activity. At the heart of 
certification are standards for performance in hotel/motel 
operations that are identified and translated into training 
courses of the Institute. A system of tests and examinations is 
then developed to assure that candidates have met particular 
requirements. The Institute administers and grades tests, or 
arranges for them to be administered through proctored 
arrangements. The entire system for certification is subjected to 
regular review and revision by Institute professional staff and 
the Certification Commission, with the approval of the Board of 
Trustees the Certification Commission is responsible for approving 
^the content and implementation procedures for all Institute 
professional certification programs. The Commission consists of 
up to 15 members, including representation from academia and 
industry. At least five Commission members must be from the Board 
of Trustees. 



The certification system is maintained by fees paid by 
candidates to the Educational Institute for its service. 

Primary audiences for certification are those persons who 
take courses in 2-year postsecondary institutions, through 
employer group settings', and those who complete courses through 
.independent learning. Persons who receive degrees from 4-year 
institutions tend more to rely upon the degree itself as a symbol 
of achievement and expertise. 

Benefits of the activity. Employers in the hotel /motel 
industries can more ably select persons for various leveler^oK 
expertise and specialty in their organizations. Students who\ 
complete courses receive recognition for their accomplishments in 
•a uniform way that can be recognized by employers throughout the 
country. 

Facilitators an d inhibitors of the activity . Certification 
is facilitated by the availability of professional expertise in 
both industry and academic* The Educational Institute's network 
of training courses also provides a readily available means for 
persons to prepare for various levels of certification. The 
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certification program also offers the flexibility of "challenge 
exams" that allow individuals to receive recognition for study and 
experience outside of tfyp framework of the Institute's formal 
training course structure. 

Inhibiting the certification's program is a constant need to ' 
review and revise programs and materials, as well as the tests ^ 
which must respond to changing industry requirements. Closely 
related is the fact that certification is a one-time event with no 
arrangement for recert if ica tion in future yearsV 



Potential Future Contributions to Vocational Education 

There is an expressed high degree qf satisfaction by 
Educational Institute officials with their present situation. 
Such qualities as independent status, quick response capability, a 
blending of expertise from industry and academia in all aspects of 
work, and what appears to be an effective symbiotic relationship 
with Michigan State University all seem to contribute to this 
satisfaction. 

This being the case it is likely that the Institute's 
contributions to vocational education will increase. The increase 
would result from continuing its present activities with whatever 
changes are needed, and pursuing r ew targets of opportunity. 

One such opportunity is to place more emphasis upon high 
school-level vocational education, which to date has received 
fairly little attention. There are a.,f'ew instances where high 
schools have taught some individual training courses. 

\ 

Present training materials are not aimed at high school-level 
skills training. The Institute, therefore, plans to produce 
materials that wouldfc pi^pare high school graduates to ertter the 
industry directly, or perhaps allow them to achieve advanced 
standing in postsecondary vocational programs. This might include 
short-term courses that high schools could adopt. Multimedia 
approaches are expected to be an important* component of hiqh 
school training programs. 

One reason for interest in the high school is that the 
hotel/motel industries is labor-intensive and large numbers of 
skilled workers are needed. The industry is also interested in 
having young people who have had suffi ient schooling. High 
schools providing entry-level training, including some kind of on- 
the-job training, would be preferable to students receiving all of 
their training on the job.' 

The Educational Institute recently produced a career guidance 
videocasset te on th^ hotel/motel industries for use in schools. 
This videccassette is one effort co contradict what some industry 
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officials believe to be negative approaches by guidance 
counselors. Some high school students, it is believed, are 
dissuaded from the hotel/motel industries without sufficient 
information. Th*s may arise in part from the fact that 
hotel/motel training doesn't fit well into the traditionally 
recognized vocational areas. The Industry recognizes that it 
needs to create more awareness among school officials of the 
potential for hotel /motel employment and the role of vocational 
education in training new employees. 

\Closely related to the high school programs could be a 
potential for adult education programs in communities. Because 
many of the entry-level people are immigrants, it would be 
necessary to also consider language training, when necessary, for 
these persons. 1 

h second major future target for the Educational Institute is 
the packaging of training materials and a greater variety of high 
technology delivery mechanisms for instruction. To date, most 
training information is in textbook' form one book for each' course. 
Because of the large size of some bo6ks, there is the possibility 
of breaking, them up into smaller segments, as modules for example. 
This would allow for greater flexibility in their use, and would 
allow easier revision of some parts. 

The Institute is also making inroads into a vari-ety of 
educational technology developments. Videotaped scenarios of 
hotel /motel operations, for example, are used to reinforce 
instruction. A computerized simulation of an accounting exercise 
is another. m this manner, the Institute feels that instruction 
can be made more interesting and more effective. 

If these developments occur the Institute's desire to 
increase the number of qualified entrants in hotel /motel 
employment would be served^ Although much training will likely 
continue to be givsn to employees^by their employers, the 
Institute's primary strategy calls! for significant amounts of 
preemployment training to occur within the public secondary and 
(P ostsecondary vocational education programs. It is hopei that 
this schocl-based approach would include some kind of internship 
experience m a wo*- setting to reinforce the formal training. 

Whether and to what ext -t all of this occurs will depend 
upon National education's response. The Institute has the 
capacity to expand its efforts if funding is available from the 

52" ?ii??. 8 ; de .° f n the P artKe %iP to develop and operate programs. 
The Institute is also open to>propcsals from vocational educators 
regarding other possible developments, such as teacher training 
and others. Without such developments the Institute will likely 
continue the present resource-client relationship whereby it 
produces trai.xng corses, textbooks, and other materials as well 

?! , C ,™f 1Cat , 10n ,f rviC6S that wil1 be available for purchase by 
the vocational ediication community. / 
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As a final observation, it would seem that the Educational 
Institute has established a solid foundation for the preparation 
of qualified personnel for management and middle management, and 
are moving with interest toward entry skill levels. At the same 
tine, there exists an interest to train their people in the 
secondary and higher education system* Potential exists for young 
persons to enter this field at an entry level, and for their 
upward mobility through further training. Taken together, it 
would <seem that secondary schools and 2-year postsecondary 
schools and colleges have much potential for offering programs 
that meet tha diverse needs and interests of their full-time 
students, ana perhaps adults in some communities. 



Labor Market/Changing Technology 
"* Information to Vocational Education 

In reference to the three conditions about the labor V 
market and changing technology to whidh thi§ study relates, 
shortages of skilled labor for existing jobs is most relevant to 
hotel/motel operators and managers. Less concern is noted about 
demand for new and emerging jobs, or about the eff^ifts of changing 
technology. Several factor's seem to bear on this. One is that 
hotel/motel operations are labor intensive, requiring from one to 
one and a half employees per room, depending upon the level of 
service provided. Second, there has-been widespread grpwlh'in 
hbtel/motel operations that has increased the total number of< 
employees required. Last, in contrast to some other industries/- 
tK£ technology is more stable in hotel /motel operations. 
Technological change does affect to some extent the skills needed,, 
but does not displace workers to any significant degree. A prime 
concern in hotels and motels therefore is to attract anjj^fetrain 
adequate' numbers of qualified persons to accommoda'te-^Tie increased 
numbers needed. 

Surveys of labor market demand are not carried fut in any 
formal and periodic sense, by AH&MA or the Edjuca tional Institute. 
Some dependence is placed upon % proj ections from secondary sources, 
primarily the federa: government. These projections are 
considered to ke quite adequate in the sense that national 
projections are useful. However, national projections have 
limited value, especially when planning for local education and 
training programs. When queried on this subject, Institute 
^officials recommended that educational institutions that are 
Tfesirous of starting hc^tel/motel training programs should contact 
industry representatives in the localities that they serve to 
determine the demand for employees. Cther benefits would also 
accrue from such contacts, such as developing active partnerships 
for internships, placement of graduates, and obtaining resou.ee 
persons to assist with program r lannln* and operation. 
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skills a^e nPP^H 2k ^weys are n0t cond '->cted to determine what 
of the ?nst?tut^; Jii? 13 addressed d ^ing the development 

r ei r 9 courses, textbooks, and certification 

arrangements. Most reliance is placed upon the judqments of 

arrn^e e d abl :nrt SOn H ^ i ndU8tr * t0 '"ermine w£at skills 

are needed, and to what level of proficiency, in the various 

training courses, it is believed that these specialist actively 
engaged in the Institute's Educational Programs Comit t ee , and Hi 
various project review committees, provide a valuable resource for 
subie n ct n !n S r^ ^ Ud ^ ents ' The Institute also endeavors^o 
subject its training courses- and related materials to freauent 
review based on feedback from users in the field. trequent 

to trlcr^^or^T 10 ^ 8 ^ 6 " 6 ^' 8 fr ° m the institute's efforts 
indirect la ^, m ^ ket ,^ d . hanging technology information are ' 
insJitu^ ,- 1S ' voca t^nal education institutions vhich use 

assurance till 9 C ° UtSes > textbooks, and examinations have some 
the suEstanSe oViZtlt^V^T*? 6XpertS haVe d etermine\whether 
fKuSSti! ^ "guirements? 3 '" 1318 18 l " ali ^-nt with pres^nd 

rel.tid l« ?^h Sible £ hat the Institute will conduct some studies 
^nstitufi i« o° r ma ^ et condit ions and requirements. Thfe 
taroet is It Zp?? ^ C ° ndU< * SU ° h st ^ies, and one potential 
SLf. n«, f 1° P 3 C . areer ladder model." Wherea/the 
aff mattL of COndUCt1 ? 9 SP !° idl f ° rmal Studies is no/ discounted 
effort ! , !H K PnnC1P °' th6re is a question of whether such 
efforts would be cost beneficial. Institute support is on a cost- 
recovery basis and there would be practical limits for funding - 
such special investigations. In the event that formal studies of 

esu°i r ts a w tn Sh. * cti .™™" * done, objections to shar'ng'the 
mtlH the vocational education community wou/Ld not likely 

?nterestr^ r voi e r* 7^ in the ^^itute 's and L & Sa's belt 

a Jn nn tl0 7 educators to be knowledgeable and active 
Joo era n 9 °* J?r°/pective hotel/motel employees and any 
cooperation is considered beneficial. , 
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THE ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATIO 



N 



' «. *a Electronic Industries Association (EIA ) is the national 
trade association of electronics manufacturers. Products from 
f«L* ndustry ran 9 e frorn minute components to complex systems used 
in defense, space, and industry. Examples of products are 
^oiS? ? n6S? te: l evisions '- v ideo recorders; video cameras; audio 
compacts, components, and consoles; automobile sound and security 
equipment; blank and prerecorded audio- and vidcc-tape and 
videodiscs; satellite earth stations; telecommunications 
S=^fe nt? ^ on, P uters and software; and personal* use items sujh as 
watches, calculators, health care products, games, and toys. 

?J5„ waS founded in 1924 and currently has a membership o* 
over 1000 corporate manufacturers represeliWtb 4 full spectium of 
electronics products. Individual members" relate directly to he 
national^ association without any interstate Jtructure. , 

more 6 of Sp^of?"- g6neral ass ^ ia ^rC and then to one or 

Sf hhf a 5 l ollov,1 n n( 3 flve groups whi^h reflect .different aspects 
?LSLinn- n ^ : C ° ns i irner Electronics Group; Information ard 
Telecommunications Technologies; Industrial Electronics, 
eSfJ p'p? Government. Within EIA's structure, there also 
exists the Electronic Industries Foundation. 

hhrn„^ S L n ? ageS ' an Y ontri ^tions to vocational education occur 
through the Consumer Electronics Group (CEG ) and its component 
2S2 «t f! rvi P es Apartment. ,The department .functions with three 
core staff, who are aided by several education and service ' 
consultants, plur, occasional consultants who do most of the 
:?f C ?i!!? serninars and who author educational materials. Almost 
III 1V - t 'i eS *" ^PPort of vocational education are funded from 

ServiceT^nciSd^ 9 ?'* Th ? * nd Strate ^ v of CEG ProdG™ 

Services includes a leveraging principle whereby its limited 

resources are deployed to enhance the capacity and capability of 

other agencies and individuals to perform more effectively 
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Activiti es Related to Vocational Education 

CEG Product Services' training activities relate extensively 
but not exclusively to formal secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education. For example, manyJSork shops are conducted 
to upgrade the skills of practicing technicians. However, 
provision is made for vocational education, personnel to 
participate in these workshops on a limited basis. 

Within the scope of vocational education, training activities 
described in this report are as follows: 

o Textbook Development and Production 

o Electronics Training Curriculum Development 

o Videocasscttes and Workbooks 

o Bridge Program Videocassettes 

o Program of Excellence and the Electronic Industries 
Foundation 

o Workshops for Upgrading Electronics Instructors 

% / . 
o VICA Prqgram 

% o Technicians' Seminars and VCR Resident Program 

Assistance to vocational education centers around two 
premises., First, secondary schools and 2-year postsecondary 
institutes and colleges are important sources of electronics 
technicians. Second, these institutions will benefit in essential 
ways it the electronics industry assists directly in their program 
development and improvement. - ^ 

Textbook, Development and Production 

Approximately t^fenty textbooks, along with workbooks and 
instructors 1 guides, have been produced through the olforLs of the 
CEG Product oervjlces department in cooperation with technical 
educators and publishers. Textbook production has an extensive 
history, and several million copies have been utilized in the 
electronics training of Secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs. 

/nitiatinq the a ctivity . Industry's recognition of its own 
interests led to the textbook development program. It was 
believed that existing school-based electronics programs were 
pealing with a lack of current technical content in their 
instruction. Likewise, extensive and rapid technological change 
in the industry needed to be more adequately reflected in the 
technical instruction of young persons in vocational education. 
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This belief was sufficiently strong for the CEG Product 
Services department to initiate action and apply some of its own 
resources. A process was deviled whereby interaction with 
industry experts and vocational education personnel would identify 
what was needed ar\d tjhe EIA, through its CEG Product Services 
^department, would determine how ipuch could be done and through 
what means to maximize its efforts through a leveraged approach. 

Planning and conducting the activity . A basic strategy is 
employed by which the association influences the nature of content 
to be incorporated in textbooks. At the same time, it utilizes a 
production*and distribution system that minimizes the use of its 
own resources and avoids its, direct competition with textbook 
publishers. Planning for textbook development calls for CEG 
Product Services personnel to interact with industry experts and 
electronics instructors from vocational education programs to 
identify promising topics for textbooks in basic electronics. 
More intense effort in planning comes from ad hoc committees 
assigned to the development of each textbook. These ad hoc 
committees, together with an author, are responsible for 
developing the outline for each textbook. Authors then prepare 
manuscripts that are reviewed by the ad hoc committees. 

An interested publisher is also brought into the partnership 
at this stage with an agreement to produce, promote, and sell the 
textbooks* Exact arrangements vary in these partnerships. In 
^ome cases, the principal linkage is between an approved author 
and a publisher who worJk with an outline which has been approved 
by an ad\ hoc committee. Other arrangements call-for increasingly^ 
more participation by CEG Product Services personnel on approval 
of manuscripts, sharing of royalties and other matters.\ 
Regardless of the precise arrangements, the entire textbook effort 
emanates from EIA's desire to make technologically up to date and 
appropriate texts, student workbooks, and instructor's manuals 
available and accessible to vocational el ect ronics. programs . The 
strategy must also allow EIA to maximize its influence within the 
definable limits of°its own resources. Thus, a few CEG Product 
Services Department professionals and volunteer ad hoc committee 
members are able to link with the expertise and investment 
capabilities of a major educational book publisher to achieve this 
purpose. 

Primary audiences for the textbooks include both secondary 
and postsecondary students of electronics. This brbad application 
has been possible because of tjie fact that the materials are basic 
texts in several facets of the elect ronics' f ield making them 
applicable at basic levels in both secondary and postsecondary 
vocational programs. 

Benefits of the activit y. The electronics industry, through 
the efforts of the CEG Product Services Department, has gained 
from the training of electronics workers who have more appropriate 
and up-to-date skills. The vocational programs of secondary and 
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2-year postsecondary institutions have had a steady and 
coordinated industry-driven effort to provide useful materials* at 
.little special cost to the euucational system, 




Electro nics Training Curriculum Development 

•"or the past 5-years, the CEG E 
tctively involved in the develc 
:ulum for, consumer electronics. 



For the past 5-years, the CEG Product Services department has 
been actively involved in the development of a 2-year training 
curriculum for consiimpr pi 



curriculum f6r. consumer electronics. This effort has been closely 
coordinated with* textbook development and, to some extent, has 
guided textbook development. 

Initiating the activity. As in the case of textbooks, the 
mam reason for the curriculum is to influence the content of 
vocational education programs in electronics. The CEG Product 
- Services department launched this effort by enlisting the* 
cooperation of several state departments of education, primarily 
in the Midwest. * * 

-Planning and c onducting the activity - CEG Product Services' 
staff, their consultants, and about eight electronics educators 
from several states met to develop a step-by-step curriculum. The 
particular focus was upon a 2-year training curriculum in consumer 
electronics. E1A provided the cost of their staff and 
consultants, and the participating states provided the costs for 
the several educators who joined in the effort. rt trial 
installation was carried out in one Chicago school to determine 
the usefulness of the curriculum. It served as a laboratory for 
observing and making necessary adjustments. Informal feedback on 
the curriculum in other locations provided further insight for its 
further refinement. 

The curriculum is made .available free of cost to schools by 
EIA. Limited resources restrict advertising and promotion of the 
curriculum to some extent, its adoption has been encouraged by 
the efforts of advocates within particular states. Primary * 
audiences for the consumer electronics training curriculum are 
students in postsecondary vocational institutions, and to a lesser 
extent secondary institutions. 

M 

Benefits of^the activity . Secondary schools and 
postsecondary^ocational if.rtitutions. .benefit through the 
availability, free of cost, of an electronics'"*training curriculum 
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who are u# to date in knowledge of needed skills. The industry 
has the assurance . that students who complete this curriculum will 
probably* be more skilled employees. 

Facilitators and inhibitors' of the activity . Excellent 
cooperation, from some states has caused a Widespread adoption of 
the consumer electronics training Curriculum within those 
locations.,, Likewise, adoption is. somewhat inhibited in other 
states that seem to lack inside advocacy and interest of education 
leaders,/ Association support for the free distribution of the 
curriculum, has prevented problems of states affording it. The low 
budge't associated with this program has limited its promotion in 
some, localities. 



Videocasset tes and Workbooks 

The CEG Product Services department has coordinated the 
development of a series of technical videocasset tes whose initial 
purpose is to 'upgrade electronics technicians. These 
videc cassettes, £ 376m. 20-3 0 'minutes each, are viewed by technicians 
as needed for quick refreshers in some component area of 
electronics. Quite unintended was the fact that technical 
instructors discovered these tapes and acquired them for use of 
studeyflfe. This"' in .turn led to a further • development of workbooks 
that would be useful for student exercises in relation to the 
various copies., 

Initiati ng the activity . Originally, it was thought that 
textb'otJEi^in videocasset te form might be useful for technicians to' 
quickly ubdate themsfelves as needed. This was*s$t aside in favor 
of a irfore^ Segmented, approach to various specif icS subjects which 
were considered most important by practicing technicians. Their 
later adopt ion* by -school s came through the appeal of a visual 
approach to instruction. CEG Product Services professionals 
recognized that this was an incomplete approach, and initiated an 
effort to produce workbooks and thereby add to the educational 
value fqr secondary and pos tsecondary vocational students. 

Planning and conducting the activity . As in other 
educational productions,, ad hoc committees are utilized to develop 
the videocasset tes . AuthQrs are contracted to prepare scripts, 
v>h}ch are then reviewed by the committees. Professional film 
crews with prior experience in electronics develop the 
videocasset tes t .The videocasset tes are then produced in quantity 
and distributed by EIA on a sales basis to technicians and 
consumer electronics firms 'for use by technicians. 

Workbook development is at an earlier stage, but publishing 
and sales is through a commercial publisher.. Educators' can 
acquire both workbooks ahd videocasset tes /f rom the publisher) with 
tapes beirfg supplied to the publisher by EIA for distribution at 
cost only. 
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Benefits of the activity , A primary benefit to the industry 
is that a product originally developed for use by practicing 
technicians is also useful in schools for the training of future 
technicians. Vocational education has gained through the 
acquisition of new mediated materials, along with specially 
designed workbooks for students as they utilize the 
videocassettes. It was difficult to assess the impact of the 
combined videocassette — workbook venture as it is at an early 
stage. A possible inhibitor exists in what could be the 
questionable use of videocassettes without the workbooks. 



Bridge Program Videocassette 

A 17-minute videocassette entitled, "Electronics — Your Bridge 
to Tomorrow" was produced for distribution, primarily to secondary 
schools. 

Initiating the activity . An urgent need for consumer 
electrpnics technicians supported the idea to provide secondary 
stud^its with correct information about the industry. EIA, 
therefore, initiated a videocassette for this purpose. 

v\<>. 

Planning and conducting, the activity . The CEG Product 
Services department identified an ad hoc committee of industry 
representatives to identify concepts and draft script content. 
The videocassette was then produced by professional media 
developers with the guidance of CEG Product Services staff. 
Distribution of the videocassette is through Modern Talking 
Pictures. 

This videocassette is a contribution to education by the 
electronics industry under the auspices of EIA through its CEG 
Product Services Department. Association costs approaching 
$250,000 went into this production. The videocassette is offered 
free to schools, including its distribution costs. It is not 
copyrighted and schools are free to make copies for their use. If 
desired, schools may also purchase the videocassette. 

Benefits of the activity . The videocassette is a good way 
for young persons in schools to become acquainted with the field 
of consumer electronics at an age when it can be considered" as one 
option in career planning. For the schools, the videocassette 
provides a cost-free input to their library on career planning; % 

. Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . A major 
facilitator of this activity is its convenient and cost-free 
access to schools. It was reported that this videotape is among 
the most; frequent requests of films from Modern Talking Pictures. 
Inhibiting this activity is its initial high co$t to EIA. 
Although the current message in the tape is considered' to be 
useful, some of the equipment examples and surrounding scenes In 
the tape are considered to be somewhat out of date. • ' - 
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Program of Excellence and the . " . 

Electronic Industries Foundation ^ 

This complex program is designed to put s electronics programs 
into secondary schools with the assistance and support of EIA. 
The CEG Product Services department initially undertook this idea • 
in the Marie Curie School in Chicago several years ago. The sapie 
basic^idea is currently being offered to other schools, through a 
-txjordinated approach of the CEG Product Services department and - 
the^Electronic Industries Foundation- o£ ETA, 

.Initiat ing the activity . .The original and continuing impetus 
for this effort is to initiate high school programs of excellence 
■ in electronics. The original installation at Marie Curie High 
School, Chicago,\Illinois, was initiated through a close working 
partnership Ijetwefen the CEG Product Services department and 
interested Chicago school officials. EIA members in the Chicago 
area have also been very instrumental in the working of this 
program. 

Expansion of programs to other schools, currently at an early' 
stage of development, continues with the same interest by EIA. 
This expanded effort will extend beyond the CEG Product Services 
department's resources, and a revised arrangement for initiating 
and monitoring will' be carried out ^by the Electronic Industries 
Foundation. Product Services department professionals will 
continue to provide substantive input to program development as 
resources permit. 

Plannin g and conducting the activity . In the Marie Curie 
School program, CEG Product Services Department personnel assisted 
Chicago school officials with curriculum development, equipment, 
and electronics instructor selection and training. Chicago) 
schools put extra money ^into the program as a pilot venture. 
Twenty-eight students were selected from the entire Chicago area 
for a 4-year program which would . provide academic courses plus a 
specialization in electronics. CEG Product Services staff 
monitored the program, and EIA members from that area provided 
various kinds of guidance and assistance along the way, Special 
internships in industry settings were provided to students during 
the last semester of their senior year. Students were paid tor 
their work during these internships. This program was expanded 
after the first year to admit from 60-70 students per year. It 
continues to function with support from EIA. 

An expanded version of the Excellence Program is now being 
offered to other schools which meet certain requirements. In 
broad design, these programs will offer much the same kind of 
support for curriculum, teacher training, equipment, and industry 
support and cooperation that has characterized the Marie Curie 
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School program. A funding partnership is proposed, involving the 
joint. contributions of equal portions of funding from the 
Department of Labor, Department of Education, and the state in 
which a particular school is situated. 

Here the role of the Electronic Industries Foundation (EIF) 
becomes important. EIF was created by EIA about a decade ago 
to utilize external funds to train and place handicapped persons 
in the electronics industry. The foundation's efforts have 
continued and expanded since that time. It has also engaged in a 
variety of youth training programs, 

The expanded Excellence Program will increasingly be 
administered from the association by EIF because of its assigned 
responsibility .and capacity for externally funded efforts, and 
that arrangement will prevail during future Excellence Program 
efforts. The CEG Product Services department staff and others 
will continue to provide substantive guidance to program 
development, assist with facilities and equipment decisions, and 
in the selection and training of electronics teachers. 

Benefits of the a ctivity . Several years of experience at the 
Marie Curie School indicates that dropout rates for students in 
the electronics program are much lower than the prevailing rates 
for. the entire Chicago school system. Employment of graduates is 
at a very commendable level, as a result of the intense training, 
and also because of the internship programs during the final year. 
For example, the entire first group of interns was hired by their 
sponsoring employers during the internship experience. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . Perhaps the 
most positive force is the partnership that exists between the 
electronics industry and the school system in developing an 
electronics technology 'program. No particular inhibitors were 
indicated. 



Workshops for Upgrading Electronics 'instructors 

The CEG Product Services department has conducted technical 
workshops for electronics instructors for several years. This 
program has expanded from 6 or 8 at first to this year when . 
between 10 and 15 workshops will be held. Each workshop is 1 week 
long and enrolls from 15-25 selected electronics instructors from 
one state. 

Initiating the a ctivity . The electronics instructor training 
workshops aim at the technical upgrading of regular electronics 
instructors from secondary and postsecondary vocational programs. 
TheCEG Product Services Department initiates these programs by 
inviting all states to participate, and selects those that will 
send instructors. Each participating state selects instructors to 
be trained and secures a location for the workshop to be 
conducted. 
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Planning and conducting the activity . Planning for the 
workshops begins with the CEG Product Services department staff 
and workshop instructors determining the scope and topics to be 
offered. For example, 1987 workshops will be on the subjects of 
digital -and microprQcessor . Expert consultants from both industry 
and- education assist staff with the plans and details for the 
workshop programs. Letters are sent to the state directors of 
vocational education in the respective states, inviting them to 
participate in a statewide workshop, to secure participants and 
arrange for a vocational' school location that will permit hands-on 
instruction. 

The CEG Product Services department is totally responsible 
for conducting the workshops. Equipment kits are provided to the 
participants, and EIA employs three instructors to teach the 
workshops. Credit toward teacher certification is awarded to 
those, persons who complete these workshops. 

Benefits of the activity . These workshops allow 15-25 
electronics instructors from e.ach participating state to receive 
5 full days of technical updating by industry experts. The 
participating instructors are also given specially designed kits 
that will assist them in conducting training that is cost 
effective and efficient. In return, the industry has some 
reasonable assurance that more highly trained electronics 
instructors will prepare better technicians for employment in the 
industry. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . Although 
participation by states is increasing, there is a marked contrast 
in the reactions of states. On the one hand, some states extend 
EIA's resources by contributing to the funding of additional 
workshops. In contrast, other states do not respond, or may agree 
to participate but fail to provide the necessary arrangements. 
There have also been instances where the invitation to the state 
does not reach the appropriate persons. 



Vocational industrial Clubs of America (VICA) Program 

The CEG Product Services department has sponsored the 
national and international levels of VICA's Electronics Products 
Servicing Contest for about the past 10 years. 

Initiati ng the activity . The mutual interests of VICA and 
EIA were identified by the CEG Product Services Committee. As 
result of this early dialogue, it was determined that EIA's 
interest in future technicians warranted • its support and technical 
expertise in the national and international contests. 

' Planning and conducting the activity , At the national- 
contest, the CEG Product Services department funds the contest by 
providing necessary equipment -and providing, at industry expense, 
22 representatives from manufacturers of electronics equipment. 



Additionally, the Executive Director of CEG .Product Services is a 
member of the National VICA Advisory Committee. 

™o^ A L the ^ nte f na ^ ional leve1 ' CEG ^oduct Services provides the 
costs of national winners to attend and participate in the 
international contest, -plus the cost of one professional advisor' 
to accompany the contestant. This effort led to a American . 
contestant winning the international contest. The Executive N 
Director of CEG Product Services is also active at the 
international level, serving as chairperson of VICA's 
K t S£ na . t . ski11 . Olympics Committee, and as the U.S. delegate 

to the World Congressmen Vocational Education. 

v 

* • Benefits of the activity. Direct participation in VICA's 
national and international contests brings electronics industry 
and EIA representatives into direct contact with electronics 
instructors. of schools. Industry-set standards for the VICA 
contests indirectly influence the instruction in schools. 



F.aciUtators and inhibitors of the activity . Electronics 
stry representatives are able to reflect currently nee J ~ J 
electronic skills in the contest standards and specify the 



competitive events. VICA thus is able to draw on a wide range of 
technical expertise at no cost. There is a reported mixed 
reaction among some EIA members regarding the value of their 
association's contribution. The concern increases when resources 
are invested in a single national winner's sponsorship for the 
international contest. 



' Technicians' Seminars and Video Cassette 
Recorder (VCR) Resident Program 

In one part of this activity, some electronics, instructors 
from secondary and postsecondary vocational programs are invited 
to participate in seminars designed mainly for industry 
technicians. Another part provides material support to school 
electronics departments for the purpose of training practicing 
electronics technicians. , . 

, . Initiating the activity. The CEG ' Product Services department 
initiates this activity by proposing to provide VCR training 
seminars for members of various electronics service 
organizations. 

. ' ~~x 

Planning and con ducting the -activity . The CEG Product 
Services department staff, along with N designated consultants, 
determines needs for the upgrading of employed VCR servicers andv 
designs programs in accordance with thofee needs. Training sites; 
equipment, and necessary training materials are assembled. 
Program announcements are mailed to EMf members. Interested 
persons are then selected and participate in the courses. Two 
Places in each workshop axe reserved for invited electronics 
instructors from high schools. 
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A second feature of interest to vocational education is the 
establishment of selected schools to provide VCR training to 
industry technicians. In. this instance, EIA provides th£ 
necessary Equipment for the training programs and to, update it as 
necessary'. v The participating schools then agree to provide three 
workshops for technicians per year,; In return,- the schools may 
use the equipment for their regular in-school proqram. 

Benefits of the activity , .Participating high school 
instructors are trained in the latest VCR technology. * 
Participating resident schools are kept current in VCR training 
equipment that is applied to their courses. 

* 

Radii ita tors and inhibitors of the activity . Demand for 
training by industry personnel is probably a chief facilitator, 
along with, the CEG Product Services department's capacity to 
organize and-* carry out effective' training. A major inhibitor is 
cost as training of this na'ture is expensive. 

r 

\ 

Potential Future Contributions to Vocational Education 

Demonstrated evidence of EIA ' s commitment to training and its 
recognition of efforts undertaken to that end is a 400 percent 
increase in the CEG Product Services department budget during ^the 
past 3 years. > Practical constraints will rfo doubt preclude 
further increases of this magnitude in the future. Further 
expansion is likely to occur because of a tecognition of the 
importance of technician training in. electronics with the nation's 
secondary and pos tse^condary vocational education programs. 
However, expansion will be more dependent upon cost-sharing than 
has been the case so far. 

Likely future directions include the continuation and 
revision of existing activities in addition to some new 
initiatives. 

Electronics curriculum and textbook development is a likely 
future target. The present curriculum is a 2-year design for 
basic electronics that could be applied either in secondary or 
pos tsecondary vocational education programs. Present textbooks 
are geared to this basic level 'of training, The advent of *\ 
increased breadth and\ complexity -of electronics technology i 
requires that -some action be taken to lengthen some training, 
perhaps* through articulation between the secondary and 
posjtsecondary levels of education. The curriculum and textbooks 
may N need tc extend over 3 or 4 years to reflect this need for more 
training. - v " 

Workshops for electronics instructors have increased 
dramatically. EIA's capacity for furttffcr expansion here is 
dependent upon a revised linkage with states, whereby the public 
educational system assumes a greater share of the cost of running 
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workshops. EIA envisions no problem with a- marked expansii£? if 
its fairly constant resources couid be extended by the education 
side picking up a greater share' of. the operational costs. 

An update- of the Bridge Program videocasse t te is considered 

•to be quite important. However, this requires heavy funding to 

achieve the level of quality desired in a career guidance film. 
* • 

Program of Excellence, which will' work directly, kith 
electronics training program development, he.s much potential for 
expansion. That will depend jna(inly upon the new proposed linkage 
between the Departments of r Labor and Education* and the respective 
states to provide their respective shares of the resources. EIA, 
through the Electronic Industries Foundation, has demonstrated its 
commitment bo move forwardr The • experience of the CEG Product 
Services department is also ready to assist this program with its 
technical iftput to program development. 

EIA's most direct, linkage to education is from its CEG 
Product Services department to the state departments of education, 
more specifically the divisions of vocational-technical education. 
There has been some difficulty establ ishing this linkage in some 
states, while in others, i,t is quj.te strong. This linkage is 
considered to be vital to the , working of an effective partnership. 
Informal meetings have occurred be tw % e.en, CEG Product Services 
professionals and some state directors; and mpre contacts of this 
type would be fayored by the association. 

Labor Market /Changing Technology 
Information to Vocational Education ■ 

Several trends and conditions are observable within the, 
electronics industry that have an effect upon the urgency for 
training technicians. One is that many consumer electronics firms 
are operated by^persons nearing retirement, and they are not being 
replaced. Another is the tendency for persons to move through 
consumer electronics to other forms of employment such as 
manufacturing, technical training, and engineering. The low rate 
of pay contributes somewhat to ' this/movement . Yet another is the 
expansion of consumer electronics, caused ^by new products, and the 
*fact;_tM#t electronics permeates most other industries and that 
evej: higher levels of technology are adding to the demand for more 
highly trained consumer electronics technicians. 

EIA does not formally collect information about labar market 
trends and-the effect of changing technology. They utilize 
secondary information, primarily from the U.S. Department of Labor 
£<fr their projections. For 'the most part, this information is 
viewed to be quite reliable. 

It is perceived that more accurate studies of labor d-mand 
and changing technology could be helpful. However, the present 
and lively future condition regarding available resources will 
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cause EIA to continue to rely'mostly on externally cgllected. . . 
information for their projections. For .these re'asons EIA is not a 
likely source of formally collected and assembled information, 
about labor market changes and. the effects of changing 
technology. 

•In spite of this, vocational education can and does benefit 
indirectly fronf'the industry's knowledge of ""what should be taught. 
This "occurs through CEG Product Services efforts to provide 

/direction in curriculum and instructional materials, in the 
< training of instructors, and in the establishment of new 
electronics training programs. In each case representatives from 
industry and. education make collective judgements based upon their 
observations and experience. EIA, through continuation and • 
expansion of its - training efforts, is interested and committed to 

% bringing such knowledge to more persons . within the vocational 
educa tion communi ty . 
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FOOD MARKETING INSTITUTE 



^The Food Marketing Institute (FMI) was organized in 1977 by a 
merger of the Supermarket Institute, Inc. and the' National 
Association of Food Chains.. Its membership consists of over 1,300 
food retailing and wholesaling companies. A staff of 
approximately 75 persons is employed at its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. t 

The FMI is a nonprofit • trade association that conducts 
research, education, .and public affairs programs for its member 
companies in the Uriited States and 40 other countries around the 
world. The 1,200 U. S. , companies operate approximately 17,000 food 
stores.. Most of>*rtI members 'are independent supermarket operators 
or small regional iI-hrs. • Their combined sales totai about $130 
billion per year/ whfcji- amounts to about one-half of all grocery 
Sell es • * % 

» * * * 

FMI claims .its most important goal is to serve as a 
"purchasing agent for the customer." It also seeks to "guarantee 
that food products are available in convenient and sanitary 
locations at the lowest possible cost." The institute serves its 
member companies in several ways by: (1) conducting research on a 
variety of industry concerns, (2) serving as a major information 
service on all aspects of food distribution, (3) representing the 
industry before congressional and regulatory agencies, (4) serving 
as the voice of the food distribution industry to government, the 
news media, and the general public, and (5) developing consumer 
education programs and materials". 

i 

Activities Related to Vocat'ional- Education 

FMI has been engaged 'in a number of activities that are of 
value to persons planning and operating vocational education 
programs in our public high schools and postsecondary colleges and 
institutess. Some of the activities were initially. developed to 
meet a recognized need within the industry and later proved 
valuable to vocational educators as well, whereas other activities 
were conducted specifically to serve the needs of both educators 
and industry members. 
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'=V„«.^ e m !?° r ^ ct i vities 'identified that have contributed, 
S ;" n 5° ^ e operation of quality vocational' education, 
programs include the following* 1 * 

v ' - ' • / 

o Development of printed instructional materials 



o Development of mediated instructional materials- 
o Providing technical resource personnel 



- °, ?SC«i?^ en ^ ° fa Man asrement Uniform Sanitation Training " 
* (MUST) Program - v 

o Development of -a cashier's' aptitude test ' 1 . 

• '„ ' " 1 J ' 

• • . - * 1 ' '* « 

Developm ent' of Printed Instructional Materials 

IFMjT has developed a number of printed publications that, have" 
been \us^f ul to both the food industry and to educators including 
vocational educators. These materials include the following types 
* - 1 i c * tl ? ns ! Careers in the Supermarket . The Big Bro wn Bag, ' 
and Food Marketing Facts . * 

J he Careers in the Supermarket booklet is' an attractive. ' 
well-designed and illustrated, 22-page 2, 3 or 4 color 
publication. The publication describes the wide range of careers 
available within the food. industry. The jobs described include 
the following types of positions: stock clerks, checkers or 
cashiers, meat cutters, department managers, warehouse positions, 
store managers, cruck drivers, and data processors, it also 
describes and lists many of the training and educational 
opportunities available in the field of food .marketing and 
distribution. Designed for use by teachers and counselors at the 
high school level, the book lists the types of 1-, 2-, and 4-year 
courses of study available at 46 different community colleges and 
universities. Single- copies of the careers booklet are available 
free to anyone requesting it and multiple copies are available at 
a very reasonable price. * ' 

The Big Brown Bag is 'another booklet that is well illustrated 
and attractively designed. The focus of this publication is on 
the economies of the American food system. The 64-page booklet 
contains teacher's information and 23 student activity 'worksheets 
that are targeted for the upper elementary and middle school 
years. It was reported by FMI staff that some high schools also 
utilize these materials. Several educators were involved in the 
development of this booklet which addresses topics such as where 
food comes from, how food prices are determined, and how to be a 
good shopper. FMl's goal in producing the booklet was to teach 
some basic economic facts about the food industry as well as to 
hopefully interest some students in careers within the food 
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MariK F^a eS t io°L' thiS publiCation -e available from the Food 

inf Q J^^n° d K Ma f keti ? q Fa ° tS is a folder containing factual • ■ 
information about various aspects of the food industry. Although 

' S!. 1B S^SS.i 1 '. P 5 0dU °!? primaril * for with the news 

oriels foJ ttfll lnf0rmat h on contained about such things as food 
prices, food safety, competition and profits, marketing costs aJ5 
new technologies within the industry is also ver^use?ul?o home 

- economics and marketing education teachers. us erui co home 

ftt .v OT . I ; i ^ iatinq . t ^ e activity. The development of curricular and 

?Se LsUtutf 8 J n f? rTnati ° na i materials typically initiated by 
the Institute staff or its Board of Directors. This type of ' 

thriS ent /^ ally ° CCUrS in res P^se to a recognized need within 
,the food industry. For example, the booklet on Careers in the 

luc ed 



good 
ee 



L - g . lann ing and conducting the act-Wihy . The planning for most 
of the material development activities is done by FMI staff 
.members. • Staff usually- outline" the basic purpose and scope of the 
activity and submit it to the Board of Directors for their 
approval. Once- approval is obtained, the staff typicallv asspmhi p 

Jt^rat^th^rpoinf.rr 8 ^ 8 to oversee the p£S; e 

It is at this point that educators are often involved in the 
development and/or review of the materials developed/ ?or 

fnvn?v!;J^ e ^ The Biq v n Baq waS deve loPed, they sought the 
involvement of persons who were recognized as experts in the area 
of economic education. in cne area 

FMI typically seeks the involvement of professionals in the 

11? nZl C ° n T rn l S ° 38 t0 aSSUre the Production of Mgh quality 
and unbiased materials. Whenever possible, they also seek the 

iSSSfvSSS S5 aP ^ opriate Professional groups through the 
involvement of their experts. 

The financial resources and usually some of the staff 
resources needed for these activities are provided by FMI. 
Depending on the particular activity, FMI may also draw heavily on 
£teSS' tlB ? ? f „P ersons 'from professional groups such as the 
JSf I na 5 1 ° n ! 1 Baker y Association or governmental agencies, such as 
the Food and Drug Administration. 9 ' sucn as 

a*™- target ^dience for their materials varies widely 

arl dt?anTV hB particular Publication being developed Most 

rain n 9 of l S ^ e J™ S ? ecific industry need such as employee 
S Dg ' of t en this type of material can also be used by high 

d e vp?L°L?° StS - COndary level v °catrional teachers. Most of the 
??vf °? o fc pr °:> e cts are completed within 1 budget year, but some 
2- or ^r^riog. ~ ^ nar k et booklet havl ex^d^erT 
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, Benefits of the activity. Both the food industry and 
educators, including vocational educators, benefit from FMI 'a 
development of theae material a. The food induatry benefita by 
increasing the number of studenta who will conaider the 
supermarket induatry as a career, increasing atudenta 
understanding of the food supply and distribution ayatem, and the 
improved public relatione that reaulta for the induatry. 

-v,- . T 5 e ! MI S 5 aff believes that its in che long term intereat of 
the induatry that people understand agriculture, baaic conaumer 
economics, the careers available, and how the food system works. 
The benefits to educators include high quality resource materials 
available for instructional and counseling purpoaea and the 
availability of theae materiala at low coat making it eaaier and 
more feaaible to teach a good unit on the food induatry. 

. Facilitators and In hibitora of the activity . The major 
facilitating factor for this type of activity is having a board of 
directors who understands the need for auch materials and is 
willing to budget money for the activity. The major inhibitor to 
this type of development activity is identifying exactly the needs 

SLSLS^* 1 i S6r ' The . FMI staff would welcome more input and 
recommendations from vocational educators regarding what their 
needs are and the type of materials that would be most useful to 
them. 



Develop ment of Mediated Instructional Materials 

FMI has produced 25 videocassettes on various topics relating 
to the work of employees in supermarkets. Five additional tapes 
are being produced in 19A6. Sample topics include: (1) 
techniques of alcohol management, (2) merchandising the deli, (3) 
bagging groceries-paper, (4) produce preparation, (5) building 
effective displays, and (6) evaluating fresh seafood quality. 

Literature describing the tapes indicates they have been a 
very popular educational offering. The videocassettes are 
available to both members and nonmembers. As with the printed 
materials described earlier, these materials have been developed 
specifically for training employees of FMI member companies. Most 
if not all of the tapes wouid also be suitable for usa in a high 
school or postsecondary marketing education or commercial foods 
program. 

. _ initiating the activity.. Tha need for this type of mediated 
instruction is identified both by the staff of the inbtitute and 
by a special committee of members who help identify the titles 
needed. Members of this committee alao review the drafted scripts 
and help with the writing and overall development process. 

The production of the videocassettes was initiated at the 
request of FMI members who wanted to have in-house training 
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materials so that their employees -would not have .to spend time and 
money traveling to training meetings.. All of the -videocassettes 
come with instructor guides and workbooks, if needed. \ 
Videocassettes have become very popular because of their quality 
and relatively low cost ($50 for members up to $195 for 
nonmembers)-. Vocational educators wanting to use videocassettes 
m tu b ® able to borrow them for free from local supermarkets or 
other food stores. The development of videocassettes has been a 
major thrust for several years. For example, nine new 
videocassettes will be developed in 1986. Approval for carrying 
out this type of development work is given by the board of 
directors. 



Planning and conducting th e activity . Staff of the FMI gave 
leadership to planning and conducting this activity. They 
developed the overall concept of producing an ongoing series of 
videocassettes on many aspects of the food industry. For each 
videocassette that is produced, a -technical review committee of 
members that advise the FMI staff and critique the- script is 
organized. The actual production of the videocassettes is done on 
a contract basis with a local producer. To date there has beer no 
involvement of vocational educators in the production of these 
videocassettes. A management interviewee indicated that there is 
tremendous potential there but? it hasn't been initiated by 
vocational educators or the FMI staff. 

The actual use of the videocassettes occurs within the member 
companies and the educational institutions that need them. All 
that is needed is a person who has had some experience in 
conducting educational programs. A printed leader's guide is sent 
along with the videocassettes; subject matter expertise is not 
really needed. The videocassettes are used at the local level by 
store owners, managers, or educators. The skills addressed by the 
videocassettes are not competi Lively sensitive so employees from 
several grocers may be brought together for training purposes. 
The most* important factor in using the videocassettes is to have 
an instructor who has experience and expertise in conducting this 
type of training program. 

Some of the videocassettes are suitable for employees other 
than those in a grocery store. For example, the tape entitled 
"Techniques of Alcohol Management" is appropriate for supermarket, 
convenience store, and tavern employees. The videocassettp. on 

Building Effective Displays" could similarly be used by many 
types of retail stores. It was suggested that vocational schools 
and community colleges could offer a valuable service to local 
grocery stores by conducting presentations and/or courses using 
these tapes on a regular basis. Some of the smaller stores do not 
have the training expertise needed or a sufficient number of 
employees to justify conducting their own in-house program. 

As with the printed materials, FMI often seeks the 
irvolvement of companies in the area of concern to gain both 
technical expertise and the endorsement of appropriate groups. 
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Some of the companies* that FMI has worked with include' the 
•following: Quaker Oats Company, Kraft, Ralston Purina, Duracell, 
and. stroh Brewing Company. These companies not. only cooperate and 
provide technical expertise but also may provide some funding for 
the effort. „' Because the Videocassettes are filmed in actual 
, grocery store operations, local ^member operators also assist by 
providing the necessary. locations. ^ 

The primary target alidience for these materials is the food 
store employee of member companies. A major secondary audience, 
however, is the vocational-technical student who is learning about 
the commercial food industry. 

The production of their videocassettes takes an average of 
about ^months. .Most videocassettes average 15-20 minutes, with 
discussion taking another 15^-20 minutes. v 

Benefits of the activity * FMI feels that the food industry 
benefits by increasing their .employees productivity and improving 
quality control procedures. The vocational education community 
benefits from having available materials that can, help provide 
subject matter expertise on a wide variety of topics. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of, the activity . The only 
. inhibitor is the cost of production involved, but that is minor 

compared to' the cost savings that accrue to member companies, • The 
% n^jor facilitators aire the identification- of training needs by 

member companies arid the technical and financial support provided 

by cooperating manufacturing firms. The membership review 
.committee, is , also very helpful in assuring that the videocassettes 

arei technically accurate and of the highest quality. 



Providing Technical kesource Personnel 

Whereas "the FMI national office does not plan or coordinate 
these. activities in any way, local store owners and managers 
frequently serve as guest speakers for school and college classes, 
host field trips, and participate in career days. These 
activities are usually arranged on an informal basis at the ltfcal 
^ level. FMI may supply reference materials to the local grocer. 

Initiating the activity . This type of activity is almost 
always initiated by a school teacher or counselor who wants 
assistance with some educational activity. The request is usually 
handled by the store owner or manager. Members are usually 
pleased to aSsist with this type of activity because it provides 
an opportunity to inform students about the industry as well as to 
explain the various career options open to potential future 
employees . 

Planning and conducting the activity . Generally very little 
planning or preparation is needed for conducting this type of 
activity. The store owner or manager can give approval and is 
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'mJSJ 1 ^ 116 r^° n Wh 5 f° nducts the activity. They may outline 

is JLSnU ft! i°f an ? •* al ° n 5 ! OIrte handout materials but that 
is usually the only planning needed by the FMI members. The 

educator takes responsibility for making the* initial contact, 
scheduling the event, and any other arrangements that may be 
necessary. J 

f Usually little or no funding is needed for -this type of 
activity. The local grower may provide some funding for multiple 
copies of materials used. If the students are bussed to the 
supermarket the school takes care of the transportation cost 
•involved and vice-versa. 

The primary audience' for this type of activity are high 
school students' and 2-year postsecondary students. The amount of 
time .involved varies widely depending upon the particular nature 
of the activity. 

. . Benefits of the activity . The "major benefits for the 
industry are _ that students will know more about how the food 
industry works and such activities, are believed to be helpful in 
attracting workers for the industry. Vocational education 
benefits by having their student-s learn firsthand about the food 
industry and the many career . options available. 

. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity - The major 
facilitator of this type of activity is the vocational educator 
who requests assistance. Its very .likely that the grocer will 
initiate this type of activity, but it is very likely that he or 
she will respond positively to any reasonable request.- The main 
inhibitor is that this activity may lack the necessary contacts so 
that appropriate arrangements can be. made. 



Development of a Management Uniform 
Sanitation Training (MUST-). Program 

The MUST program is a sanitation training program for food 
handlers. The MUST training program includes the following < 
materials: a student's workbook, an instructor's manual, a 
yideocassette (this is also available on film), and a set of 
tests. Persons who train food handlers using this program have to 
be professionally trained and certified to teach the program. The 
program can be offered in-house by 'a company; however, it's most 
commonly delivered by a team consisting of one food handling 
expert and one training professional from a university or college. 
The trainers must be qualified so as to assume a high standard of 
handler s 0011 ^ 1 ^ ading to certification of the trainees as food 

* """" * 

a * nit 4 atin g the Activ-ty. FMI initiated this program because 

J r ? u P° f members identified a need common to most members and 
asked the Institute to develop a high quality program. 
Maintaining good sanitation control is extremely important to all 
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workers in, the food industry. This project was a major 
undertaking which required approval by the board of directors 
because of the time and cost involved. 

Planning and conducting the activity . The staff of the 
Institute assumed a major leadership role in developing the MUST 
program. Members who had helped identify the need for this 
program were asked to serve on a review committee during its 
development. Because of the nature of the problem being attacked 
FMI also elected to involve personnel from the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) throughout the development effort. As a 
result, food industry personnel who complete this training program 
satisfactorily, also meet FDA requirements. 

v 

FMI also has a professional food technician on their staff, 
who gives specific leadership to the effort. Vocational education 
personnel were not involved in the planning or development phase 
of this effort. Vocational* educators have gotten involved in 
using the program with many of th^ir students. 

The major resource vsed in developing the MUST program were 
the technical experts from the FDA who were extensively involved 
in developing the videocassette script arfd associated 
instructional materials. The financial support needed was 
provided by FMI. ' 

The primary target audience for these materials is the store- 
level employee and prospective employee. It is a generic food 
handling program that applies equally well to persons who work in 
restaurants, commercial feeding establishments, and all types of 
food stores. The program is used in a number of -secondary and 
postsecondary vocational programs. Development of the MUST 
program took nearly 2 years, and use of the complete program in 
training takes several weeks. 

Benefits of the activity . The Institute benefits greatly by 
helping their member companies prepare qualified food handlers for 
their stores. This in turn means a reduction of food spoilage, a 
reduction of customer complaints, and a reduction of financial 
losses that would otherwise occur. 

The vocational education community has benefited from using 
the excellent materials that were developed by FMI in their 
instructional programs. 

Facilitators and Inhibitors of the activity . The major 
facilitator associated with this project was the availability and 
cooperation qf the FDA personnel. The biggest inhibitor to this 
type of activity was the cos*: involved. It was a very expensive 
project and proved difficult to obtain budget approval. 
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Development. of a Cashier's Aptitude Test 

FMI undertook the development of a cashier's aptitude test, 
which is designed for use with prospective job applicants. It has 
% been designed to identify the type of skills that tend to produce 
good .cashiers. 

Initiating the activity . This activity was initiated by the 
Institute staff at the request of many members of the association 
who were dissatisfied with the commercially available tests. The 
FMI Board of Directors gave its approval to develop 2£/fcest that, 
would meet members needs and appointed a review committee of 
members to guide the project. 

Planning and conducting the activity . Staff at FMI, did some 
of the preliminary work but the detailed development work was 
carried out by an external group of human resource specialists. 
In addition to .heir own review committee of members, FMI also 
assembled a professional review panel.* The professional review 
panel was charged with the responsibility of reviewing and 
carefully evaluating the test so as to prevent bias toward any 
group. FMI was seeking approval of the test by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity people. Whereas that did not happen per 
se, the nature of the group assembled should make it possible for 
the test to withstand any challenge that might be made. 

The test is designed for local administration by FMI member 
companies or by educational institutions. Anyone who has some 
knowledge of administering tests, such as school teachers or 
counselors, can use it. Although no vocational educators were 
involved in the test development phase, many marketing education 
teachers administer the tests to their students. 

Funding for the development of this test was provided 
entirely by the Institute. The target audience for use of this 
test are job applicants for cashier positions. Administration of 
the test requires about 1 hour but its development and extensive 
field testing required about 3 years. Data was gathered to prove 
its job relatedness and effectiveness. 

Benefits of the activity . - The members, of FMI benefit' most by 
the availability of a reliable screening test that can be 
administered to prospective job applicants for cashiering 
positions. Use of this test has reduced the amount of personnel 
. turnover. Benefits to vocational education include the 
availability of a well -developed aptitude test that vocational \ 
educators can administer to students who want to know how well 
they could handle a cashering job; 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . The major 
facilitator for this activity was the recog lized need by many 
. member companies for this type of test and their willingness to 
assist with the field testing that was necessary. 
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The factors inhibiting this activity were the long time 
period involved in ' ist development and the extensive field 
testing needed to g.-xn evidence of its validity and reliability. 
Considerable effort was expended to follow EEO guidelines for the 
development of this type of screening instrument. 



Potential Future Contributions to Vocational Education 

FMI staff reported that their ability to make future 
contributions .to vocational education is likely to remain about 
the same. Staff indicated that the development and updating of 
instructional materials is an ongoing priority. 

When staff were asked what contributions their association* 
could make that would be the most beneficial. to vocational 
education, their response was providing information to vocational 
educators regarding the type of employee skills that the industry 
needs. The industry could flag the fact that more employees are 
needed that have bakery training, deli training, or whatever the 
shortage area is. The type of activity would also be the most 
beneficial to FMI members. Because of the declining numbers' of v 
high school students, the competition for employees from this 
dwindling supply source is of major concern to the industry. - 

The primary organizational constraints that limit the 
activities that the association can support is time and money. 
FMI is able to carry out a few projects every year but they must 
be projects of a manageable size. The resources and time 
available are not such that the institute cari conduct several 
major activities each year. 

When it comes to initiating activities, the major problem FMI 
has is identifying the areas of greatest need and potential 
impact. They assess the needs of their member companies but would 
also like to hear Irom the vocational education community 
regarding the? types of needs they have. FMI would especially like 
to know what high school students think about the. food industry 
and to obtain suggestions on how to interest students in the 
industry. They would be glad to cooperate with vocational 
educators in developing specific projects, programs, or materials 
that are relevant to their industry. The FMI has many experts on 
staff as well as member company personnel who would be able to 
provide the technical expertise needed. / 

FMI recommends that conversations about the needs vocational 
teachers have should start at the local level with supermarket 
operators. Many of these operators will be members of FMI and 
will report that type of request. to the FMI office. Given enough 
requests and the necessary budget, the needed program or materials 
are likely to be developed. 

The authority and responsibility for making linkages with 
vocational education programs ultimately resides with member 
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companies, FMI is more responsive to requests for a project if it 
has the support of local supermarket operators before it reaches 
the FMI Washington Office. The Senior Vice-president for Research 
would be receptive to ideas presented directly to his office, 
however, FMI would ask a board member from the requester's area to 
review the proposal and flesh it out before proceeding further 
with the idea. 

\ FMI would prefer to work with some type of vocational 
education umbrella group that represents -more than just a single 
institution. In many respects the larger the group involved the 
better. FMI looks at each request in terms of the mileage they 
are going to get out of the project or materials. If materials 
can be used statewide or nationally, they consider it to be^a 
better investment of ,theVr funds than it would be for strictly a 
local effort, j J 

when it comes to obtaining funding and other resources for 
development activities and projects, FMI usually provides the 
financial support needed. Depending on the nature of the specific 
activity, it is sometimes possible ^to work with various 
governmental agencies, and even to obtain soiree funding from them. 

They look to. the vocational education community more for 
ongoing support and operation of a program or use of the materials 
developed. They want to be sure that there is a definite need for 
the program and prefer that it be something that will be used over 
several years as opposed to one time. If they support a fcdjlot 
program at -one institution, they do so with the idea that it will 
be replicated around the country by many other institutions. The 
major contribution expected from vocational educators is the human 
resources needed to ef feet ively ' implement ' the program or 
materials. 



Labor Market/Changing Technology 
Information to Vocational Education 

The Food Marketing Institute (FMI) does not collect 
information about the employment demand for new and emerging jobs 
in their trade. ~~ 

Although the association does not formally collect 
information regarding potential shortages of skilled labor for 
existing jobs , they do gather some information on an informal 
basis. FMI staff get a sense of the need for additional workers 
through their frequent conversations in meetings and phone calls 
with members. Particular attention is given to possible shortages 
in developing job areas, where shortages of qualified labor may 
occur. FMI considers this data to be Qualitative rather than 
quantitative in nature. 

Because of the nature of the data available, it is not shared 
in any formal^way. Probably the most sharing of this type of data 
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occurs in discussions between PMI local members and local 
educators. It is not known whether this data has been used in 
vocational education planning. 

The PMI collects some information • regarding the effects of 
changing technolo gy on- the type of job skills needed . Two formal 
surveys of the managerial skills needed by store managers of the 
future have bfcen conducted in the last 10 years. They conduct a 
managerial skills survey whenever they feel changes are occurring 
that need study. It was emphasized that the food industry tends 
to promote people from within their ranks rather than hiring them 
from the outside. 

This type of labor market data waJ3 not shared with vocational 
educators. The managerial skills data we % shared with all FMI 
members, but no thought was given to sharing the data with 
vocational educators* * The interviewee indicated that if such data 
were to be shared, they would need help from vocational educators. 
FMI does not have mailing lists of vocational educators, nor are 
they aware of the meetings and conferences that are conducted 
where such information could be effectively disseminated. Gi ren 

\ appropriate opportunities for disseminating the managerial skills 
type of information, they would be glad to share it with 
vocational educators. The/ view was expressed that some comnunity 

x colleges already offer management-level courses designed for food 
industry personnel. 

.* 

When asked about the potential for supplying labor market 
information to vocational educators in the future, an FMI official 
responded by, saying that they would be unlikely to provide 
specific labor market information. The official caid information 
;of that nature would be more valuable if it was gathered at the 
local or regional level. 

FMI at the national level is more likely to study the effects 
of technological changes on labor, needs and the effects of 
changing life-styles on the types of food purchased. For example, 
the trend toward the use of more fresh food 'products is an 
extremely important one in terms of the job skills needed. This 
change, however, reflects a change in our style of living rather 
than any technological changes. 

There are also a number of technological changes that need to 
be studied. For example, the supermarket is being computerized in 
many ways and this change is impacting on the skills needed by 
supermarket owners and managers. Another example of change 
occurring is the processing of beef at central locatibns rather 
than locally at each store, hence, there is less need Jt or meat 
cutters. There is a greater need today for persons who know how 
to merchandise fresh fish, bakery products, and delicatessen 
products. A 

» 

The special arrangements that could be made to assure the 
future availability of the national trends types of data are (1) 
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they would need to know what type of format the information should 
be in and (2). they would want one or more opportunities annually 
to share this type of information with appropriate educational 
planners* N 

PMI would be pleased^ to cooperate with vocational educators 
and to share any useful^sfeta that is available. However, it must 
-be remembered that they do not gather labor market supply and 
demand ^data at the national level. The food industry is such a 
regional and local business national data would be almost 
meaningless at the local level. 

The interviewee- also expressed a concern about the declining 
pool .of high school graduates. The labor pool that the industry 
draws from is getting smaller and smaller and that is of real 
concern to the Industry. Most of the new departments being added 
to supermarkets are labor intensive departments such as salad 
bars* -fresh fish areas, in-store bakeries,* floral departments, j re- 
store delis, and larger fresh fruit and vegetable departments. * 
Meat cutters are no longer needed at the local level; qualified 
bakers and sea food handlers are needed instead. GrocersXneed 
persons who can both handle the produce and merchandise it 
(provide information for the customer) • 

The FMI official also expressed a> major need for upgrading 
tae skills of many food industry personnel. This type of training 
could be provided through adult education offerings at'the 
secondary level or by pos^'econdary institutions. The food 
industry is a major employer of vocational education graduates. 
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v The North* American Telecommunications Association (NATA) was 
founded in 1970, shortly before the creation df a competitive 
telecommunications industry. From singular attention upon the 
conventional telephone, what now is referred to as the 
"interconnect 11 'industry involves transmission of messages and data 
t& satellite, microwave, videb, fiber optic, and computer 
technologies* NATA's membership of over 600 companies includes 
manufacturers, distributors, contractors, consultants, and lisers 
of all telecommunications technology, NATA ' s entire program has 
been associated with production, * marketing, legislation, 
regulation and training associated with this new and emerging 
industry. NATA's link to vocational education is -mostly through 
its National Telecommunications Education Committee (NTEC), which 
functions as one of four components of NATA's Human Resources 
Council. 

The Human Resources Council was formed in 1984. This council 
comprises human resource executives from some of the largest 
telecommunications companies. It functions through four major 
continuing committees. The Compensation Studies Committee 
conducts wage and benefits surveys. The General^ Employment 
Practices^Committee has endeavored to build a, job bank for the 
industry.^ The Labor Relations Committee relates to collective 
bargaining agreements and arrangements which are utilized 
throughout the industry. The final committee, and the one most 
directly associated with linkages to vocational education is the 
Education and Training Committee, which has emerged as the 
National Telecommunications Education Committee (NTEC). 

The National Telecommunications Education Committee's origin 
has two sources. One, is the designation of Education and 
Training Committee of the Human Resources Council. The other 
source is a previously conducted joint project between MCI and the 
American Association of Convnunity and Junior Colleges, called the 
National Telecommunications Education Council. The impetus for 
this effort had been for MCI to find trained technicians at a time 
when only a few programs existed in postsecondary technical 
institutions. Most programs offered training in conventional 
telephone technology. Therefore, the project would foster 
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development of telecommunications programs. This committee 
conducted one annual conference to which technical educators were 
invited. At that stage, t$e concept of an effort to develop 
telecommunications educational programs had gained support, but' 
for a variety of reasons, coul'd no longer function under the \ 

?iri° U Lmr an ? em< r nt - The coinmittee,r sea ^ch for a new home base ? 
led to NATA, within the Human Resources Council, thus emerging as 
the National Telecommunications Education Committee' (NTEC). 

NTEC function* to encourage the development of 
telecommunications education and training programs in 2-year 
postsecondary vocational institutes and in 4 -year degree granting - 
colleges and universities. NTEC membership is separate from NATA, 
and presently numbers about 300 persons and institutions, of which 
slightly over 200 are from educational institutions. The, 
remainder are human resources executives from electronics flfcrms. 

NTEC's justification and strategy are aimed at getting 'larger 
numbers of more appropriately trained technicians for the 
telecommunications industry. The impetus for the education side 
of the NTEC parcnership comes" from a growing market for persons 
who could be most appropriately trained in postsecondary technical 
institutions. 

Activities Related to Vocational education 

During' its rather brief history, NATA has undertaken several 
activities in support of vocational education, principally (though 
not totally) through NTEC. The principal institutional target of 
its efforts are the post secondary vocational education 
institutions, because of the telecommunications industry's 
requirement for technicians. 

NATA and NTEC education and training activities that are 
relevant to public vocational education include the following: 

o NATA trade show and related workshops 

o NTEC annual conference 

o NTEC review and development committees 

o NTEC directory of telecommunications education and training 
programs 

o NTEC newsletter 

o NTEC equipment bank 

\ 
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NATA Trade Show and Related Workshops 

Brief technical seminars and workshops, usually from 1-2 
hours., are conducted as a part of the Annual NATA Convention and 
Trade Show. Although . industry, personnel are the primary audience 
and comprise nearly all the attendance, technical educators are 
welcome and some do participate. The activity is included' here 
because of an intended development that would target upon 
technical educators more prominently. 

Initiating the activity . T^ie workshops are a natural 
outgrowth of the convention and trade sh'ow, adding a further 
dimension to the technological updating of NATA members. They are 
responsive to NATA members 1 contentions that training of present 
employees should be offered by the association. Early efforts 
proved successful and the workshops and seminars have continued. 

NATA 1 s membership services personnel initiate the seminars. 
Ideas for topics are solicited from members through surveys, and 
general and informal contacts are made with members at trade shows 
and other events. Nominated topics are priori tized and included 
in the'^program as time and resources permit. Formal approval of 
the programs comes from NATA 1 s president and board of directors, 
based upon the recommendations of membership services personnel. 

\ Planning and conducting the activity . NATA's membership 
ser^ir^es personnel are primarily responsible for designing the 
<<* worktop plans. They are assisted by persons, mostly NATA 

meihbers,. who have been selected as instructors and consultants for 
the various topics. External consultants are used infrequently on 
topics of special interest, when the necessary expertise is not 
available within NATA • s ranks. 

Funding resources for the workshops are generated through 
fees for attendees. Different rates apply for members and 
nonmembers. Another resource is thje services of NATA members who 
serve as instructors on a volunteer basis. Workshop participants 
pay their own travel and any other expenses associated with 
attending the workshops. Most of these persons also attend 
regular convention sessions an4 the trade show exhibits. 

Industry personnel make up the primary and predominant 
audience for the ivATA workshops because the topics relate to their 
interests. Some technical educators do attend, but they are in 
the minority. Their primary reasons for attending stems from ay 
desire to be technologically up to date in the 'telecommunications 
industry i Other interests include getting acquainted with '< 
industry representatives to pursue placemen^ opportunities for 
their students, ~Snd sometimes part-time employment for 
themselves. 
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. Benefits of the activity. Evidence of industry recognition 
and appreciation for the seminars has been expressed through 
increased demand for more programs. This has led to a proposed 
expansion through weekend seminars that' will be held throughout 

2enefitfc^£o vocational education are limited to the 
technological updating of a few -technical educators at present. 
Prospects for future benefits may well cater more- directly to 
education interests if workshops are jointly sponsored by NATA 
state associations and their surrounding NTEC-member technical 
education institutions. This development would likely broaden the 
program agenda to include more topics closely related to 
technician education and training. Likewise, state-level 
workshops would be more reachable by technical educators, in terms 
of proximity and cost. 

Facilita tors and inhibitors of the activity . Interest in 
■training by industry personnel has contributed' much to the initial 
development of this activity. NATA 1 s response capability, 
including its own staff and member volunteer consultants and 
instructors has likely made the effort cost-efficient, and 
relevant to current industry developments. No particular 
inhibitors to the activity were noted. ' 

NT EC ^Annual Conference 

This conference provides a major and direct linkage between 
human resources personnel from the telecommunications industry and 
educators from postsecondary technical colleges and institutes 
throughout the country. Two annual conferences have been 
conducted to date, so it is a relatively new activity. The 
primary linkage here is through membership in NTEC, which can be 
separate from NATA. NTEC membership comprises human resources 
executives from industry, with technical educators who have a stake 
in telecommunications education. 

Initiati ng the activity . NTEC annual conferences were 
started with the chief purpose of promoting and developing 
technician education in telecommunications. This newly formed 
industry requires quite different mixes of skills by its work 
force than had been the case with the singular object was the 
conventional telephone. The broadened interconnect concept was 
not being addressed by nearly all prevailing electronics programs 
in technical institutions. 

A planning board within NATA is responsible for determining 
the conference agenda. The plan is approved by NATA's president 
and board of directors. 

Planning and conducting tfie activity . The conference 
activities fall into two types. One type has sessions that have 
presentations by both industry and education representatives on 
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topics of mutual interest. The other is related to curriculum and 
management of technical education, and deals with shared views on 
what should be taught to aspiring telecommunications personnel. 
Persons representing 4-year degree granting institutions generally 
meet separately from those who come from the 2-year technician 
training colleges and institutes. The discussions follow a 
workshop format with joint working groups centering upon the 
various themes and topics. NTEC has attempted to gather in 
various ways examples of curricula to be shared at these 
conferences . . 

NTEC's posture regarding the conferences is not to pass 
judgment on particular concepts and practices, or to take an 
official stand on any matter. Its function is f acili tat< ve, and 
attempts to create a setting and activities that allow 
stakeholders in telecommunications education, from industry and 
education, to have open discussions on topics of mutual interest. 

Resources for the conferences are either provided through the 
• 'volunteerism of participants, or frofr the dues of members. 

Primary audiences for the annual conferences are technical 
educators from 4-year and 2-year educational institutions that 
offer telecommunications programs, and human resources executives 
from the telecommunications industry. 

Benefits of the activity . The most likely benefit of the 

conferences results from an open sharing of views on 

telecommunications education by industry and education 
representatives • 

Facilita tors and inhibitors of the activity . The conferences 
are aided by the mutually shared levels of interest about 
telecommunications education on the part of education and industry 
representatives. The centrality of conference themes that reflect 
these mutual conferences is also an asset. 



NTEC Curriculum Review and Development Committees 

These committees are extensions of the professional exchange 
that occurs during the NTEC Annual Conference, and provide 
opportunities for industry human resources personnel and educators 
to explore ideas and share their views about telecommunications 
education development. The committees in this case are able to 
meet on a more flexible and as needed basis to achieve their 
purposes . 

Initiating the a ctivity . Review and development committees 
were initiated by NTEC as a further means of promoting the 
development of telecommunications education programs in 
postsecondary technical institutions and degree canting colleges. 
Overall approval for the committees' activity comes from rhe 
NATA 1 s president and board of directors. 
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Planning and condu cting the activity . The core activity is a 
group of persons with mutual interests regarding some phase of 
telecommuni cat ions education, often times some aspect of 
curriculum. Emphasis is upon sharing of views and examining 
evidence of what is occurring. NTEC assists the latter by 
contacting, through mail and telephone solicitation, examples of 
curricula and other items which can be distributed and shared 
through the committee. This provides individual members with 
ideas which might not otherwise be discovered. 

^ There is no intent to develop and encourage national or even 
regional or state models for training programs through this 
effort. It is recognized that curriculum is a local matter. The 
committees provide a review forum for members to gather and share 
ideas. 

Resources for this activity came from NTEC dues, income from 
the sale of publications, and from member contributions of ideas 
and materials. 

The primary audience for this activity consists of two 
groups. One group comprises human resources executives from 
telecommunications firms, and the other consists of educators from 
2-year postsecondary institutions and 4-year degree colleges that 
grant associate degrees and degrees in some aspect of 
telecommuni cat ions . 

Benefits of the activity . The telecommunications industry 
benefits from the development of an increased number of 
appropriate telecommunications programs, from which they can hire 
employees. The principal benefit co vocational education is the 
interest and direct contribution of qualified industry 
representatives in the design and development of training 
programs, and for advocacy of those products. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . This is a 
voluntary activity and attracts persons from industry and 
education who have most concern and interest in a particular 
committee topic. No particular inhibitors were noted. 

NTEC Directory of Telecommunications 
Education and Training Programs 

This directory is a comprehensive, descriptive listing of 
publicly available telecommunications education and training 
programs in North America. 

Initiating the, activity . The directory is a natural 
outgrowth of what and is part of other NTEC-sponsored efforts to 
collect and share information of mutual interest to industry and 
education personnel about telecommunications education and 
training. It is believed that shared knowledge of. programs 
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facilitates communications among persons responsible for such 
programs. The directory was initiated by central NTEC staff and 
approved by NATA • s president and board of directors. 

Planning and conducting rhe activity , NTEC staff solicits 
inputs of information about publicly available programs by various 
means. It is limited to publicly available programs that deal 
t with all aspects of telecommunications equipment technology, 
leaving aside such areas- as broadcasting journalism. It also 
excludes all company in-plant training and modular training 
courses which are product sales related. All levels of public 
programs, whether technician or professional, are included. 
Resources for producing the directory came from the NTEC budget 
and sales of directories to nonmembers of NTEC. 

' The primary audiences for the directory would be persons, 
either from telecommunications firms or educational institutions, 
who wish to know where telecommunications programs are located in 
the country. 

> 

Benefits of the activity . One principal benefit is to fost£r\ 
an exchange of information among persons representing educational 
institutions. Another is to provide information to persons from 
telecommunications . firms who may be interested in training for 
their employees. Still another would be students who aspire to 
enroll in telecommunications education and training. NTEC hopes 
to stimulate greater distribution to the latter two groups, as 
well as to libraries in the future. 

ffacili tators, and inhibitors of' the activity . The directory 
has already proved to be useful with a limited distribution and 
this accounts for efforts to include more categories and expand 
the distribution. Inhibitors include the problem of attempting to 
locate all eligible programs in North America, keeping current on 
changes in programs, and determining categories to be added to the 
directory. 



NTEC New sletter 

— ■ - ■ -■■ — - - < 

This newsletter was begun within the last year, and two 
issues have been produced to date. The newsletter is issued 
quarterly by NTEC. 

Initiati on of the activity . NTEC initiated the newsletter as 
a further means of sharing information of mutual interests to 
stakeholders in telecommunications education and training. 
Approval of this activity comes from NATA 1 s president and board of 
directors. Control of the production of the newsletter is within 
the NTEC staff. 

Planning and conducting the activity . NTEC staff solicit 
input for the newsletter from persons in the field, primarily 
education and training personnel. Content of the newsletter 
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includes articles on various aspects of education and training, 
boo* reviews, meeting announcements, program descriptions, and 
announcements for faculty openings at educational institutions. 
Sm^Jr ar 3j cles are received by NTEC staff and edited internally. 
NTEC staff also arrange for, printing and distribution of copies to 
subscribers. 

Resources for the newsletter include NTEC budgets, nonmember 
•.paid subscriptions, and the voluntary contributions of persons who 
prepare and submit articles fof inclusion. in the newsletter. Ths 
primary audience for the newsletter are persons who are directly^ 
involved or interested in the subject of telecommunications 
education and training. This would include human resources 
personnel from companies as well as educators from 2-year 
postsecondary colleges and institutes, and. 4-year degree grantina 
colleges. 

Benefits of the activity. To both public educators and human 
resources personnel from telecommunications industry, the 
newsletter provides a means of keeping current in happenings about 
education and training. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the activity . Perhaps most 
facilitative is the ease and low cost means provided by the 
newsletter to inform interested persons in a rapidly changing 
field. One inhibitor is the limitation imposed by whatever 
persons in the f j^ld will provide for inclusion in the 
newsletter. 



NTEC Equipment Bank 

The Equipment Bank is a pioneering effort by NTEC and at 
present at a pilot stage of development, whose future awaits the 
outcome of further experience. 

Initiat ing the activity . This activity arises from two 
conditions. One is the problem of having current and sufficient 
telecommunications equipment in educational institutions. The 
other is that telecommunications manufacturers and suppliers are 
frequently interested in making contributions, or reduced priced 
sales to educational programs. Matching these two interests does 
not occur automatically, but without special efforts requires a 
tedious search by anyone interested in the possibility. NTEC's 
equipment bank endeavors to broker these interests. The activity 
is handled internally by NTEC staff with the approval of the 1 
president and board of directors. 

Planning and condu cting the activity . A major challenge has 
been to determine what kind of brokering arrangement will be of 
service and still fit within NTEC's limited budget. An 
arrangement is needed whereby lists of equipment needs by 
educational institutions can be somehow matched with equipment 
that is available in some convenient and low-cost manner. At 
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• present, these lists are collected by NTEC, assembled and 
i distributed on a geographically proximitous basis to interested 
parties. 

j 

The resources for this effort come from NTEC's budget, as 
well as from the efforts of the NTEC central staff. s 

Primary audiences are two groups. One comprises the 
technical education institutions that desire equipment at no- or 
low-cost. Thi other would be manufacturers and suppliers who 
desire to make equipment available through some special 
arrangement. / 

* Benefits of the activi ty. The chief benefit would be to 
telecommunications education and training programs which have 
improved and more adequate equipment, resulting in upgraded 
quality of trairring for students. 

Facilitators and inhibitors of the, activity . A maj.or 
facilitator is that companies do exist that ,are willing to assist 
with the equipping of educational programs. Inhibiting the 
activity at present is the lack of a suitable brokering 
arrangement that will permit matching of supply and demand for 
x equipment within NTEC 1 s existing resource limits. 



Potential Future Contributions to Vocational Education 

NTEC's role is somewhat experimental in the sense that its 
survival depends upon recovering the costs of its activities, 
through member dues, conference fees, and some publication sales 
and subscriptions. Assuming the success of this arrangement, 
NTEC envisions several opportunities for continuation and growth 
in its activities. 

The NATA- sponsored workshops, which currently operate as a 
part of the annual trade sh^ws, are likely to expand in the form 
of weekend seminars. Additionally, some of these seminars may 
occur as joint activities between NATA state associations and 
NTEC-member educational institutions. This decentralized 
arrangement could make seminars accessible to more persons, and 
allow for concentration up>on topics that are of interest at 
regional or state levels. Another possibility is to broaden the 
coverage of seminar programs to include topics which are of 
greater interest to educational program planners and 
practitioners. 

* : *> 

NTEC Annual conferences are slated to continue as they 
provide a major base for idea exchange. Closely related are the 
curriculum review and committees, which likewise are expected to 
expand, possibly through additional conferences in school settings 
throughout the country. This would place this activity in close 
proximity to more educators, it is also expected that these 
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conferences will broaden to includo' students, with topics more of 
direct interest to this group. 



Future plans for the NTEC Directory of Telecommunications 
Education 4 tnd TrainisM Programs include adding more categories o£ 
programs to the present listing, update it more frequently, and 
expand its distribution to greater numbers to achieve increased 
cost efficiency. 

Already existing evidence of the usefulness of the newsletter 
will likely cause it to continue with increased circulation. 

/ ^ The- future of the equipment bank is uncertain at present,- and 

awaits a judgment after 1 year of tryout. It's ultimate success 
will depend upon achieving a satisfactory brokering arrangement 
between manufacturers and educational institutions that fits 
within NTEC's resource liudts. 

NTEC is also interested in direct assistance to teacher 
training. Preliminary exploration has been made to sponsor a 
3-week training session for 15-20 persons from the country who are 
presently teaching elec cronies subjects. The purpose would be to 
introduce these persons to selected topics in telecommunications 
education. NTEC proposes a shared cost arrangement in which the 
industry and NATA would provide the costs of training, and the 
sponsoring educational entity would provide travel and per aiem 
costs. Preliminary reactions by educators are thus far mixed and 
the activity's future is uncertain. 

Taken together, it can be reasonably assumed that NTEC's 
educational activities are likely to increase in the future. The 
short-term results of its past dnd present undertakings offer 
justification for their continuation and expansion. Meanwhile 
there is additional evidence of NTEC's willingness co explore new 
ventures in partnership with public vocational educators. 

* 

Labor Market/Changing Technology Information , 
to Vocational Education 

* 

r The teleconununinqajtions industry is most concerned about two 
of the three kinds of labor market and changing technology 
information referred to in this study. * One, the demand for new 
and emerging jobs, is affected by the other, the effects of 
changing technology. The third kind, potential shortages of labor 
fop existing jobs has little relevance. This condition is a • 
result of the recent vintage of c this industry, which at the 
technician level requires persons who have new mixes of skills 
than were required when the industry's sole refererce was to the 
conventional telephone. 

Several forces combine to cause the present situation 
regarding labor market/changing technology information. One is 
the uniqueness of telecommunications technology itself. Another 
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is the rapidity with. which change is occuring in technology. 
Still another is the effects of industry growth. And finally 
there is the effect of employee turnover* 

Because of the interaction of these forces little formal 
collection of information pertaining to labor market projections, 
and the affect of changing technology, is carried out by either 
NATA or, NTEC. Such information is therefore not available for use 
by vocational education planners. 

• What -does occur of considerable significance is an informal f 
approach to the sensing of labor market ^and changing technology 
projections. This is carried out through informal in£eracton at 
numerous NATA' and NTEC activities in which presentations, f6rums, 

and other events address issues pertaining to future needs. j 

This informal approach has a direct bearing upon 
telecomiftynications educational program design because of NTEC's 
strategy. Nearly all of NTEC's activities bring together 
executives from industry and educators from postsecondary 
vocational and degree granting educational institutions. The 
individual and collective judgements of these individuals,' based 
upon their recent experience, provides «n orderly basis for 
educational program planning. and development. 

The uncertain conditions that influence labor market or ^ 
changing technology analyses at present are likely tcf prevail in 
^the future. NTEC's answer is to increase occasions when informal 
"^TRrpjections are made by industry and education representatives, 
and,, decentralize these events to regional and state levelr. to 
increase their relevance. 

When invited, NTEC does ^provide interested educational 
planners^faith broad general. projections of the telecommunications 
; industry, but recommends caution about using only that information 
as a basis for local* program development. NTEC further advises 
local planners to contact industry representatives in their 
vicinity to gain assistance in determining number of technicians 
deeded, and what skills they require. Formal surveys at the local 
• level are recommended and NTEC shares* examples of methods and 
procedures which local planners may use to carry out surveys of 
needs. 

• In summary, it is unlikely that NATA and NTEC will provide 
information about labor -market trends and the effects of changing 
technology of a formal nature to vocational education. At the 
same time most of NTEC's present and future activities directly or 
indirectly address the issue of what training should occur and for 
whom it shall be provided. 
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APPENDIX A: LETTER TO STATE DIRECTORS 

OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
The Ohio State Un»v«ftity 

' " THE NOTIONAL CENTER 




t 

■) 



rOR RESEARCH W VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210-1090 

Phone. 614—486-3655 

Ca^: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus, Ohio 



Consistent with the recently outlined protocol for coordinating 
NCRVE a&si^MCfi^jrequests through, your office, we ate seeking 
information on state and national trade associations which have 
contributed to secondary and post secondary vocational education 
in your state* Contributions would include providing inputs to 
vocational education planning and programming (e.g., providing 
labor market and technological trends information, curriculum 
consultation, career guidance and placement, updating 
instructors). v 

This information will be used as input to the.USED/OVAE grant 
award for conducting the study, "Improving Vocational Education 
Programming Through' Greater Involvement of Trade Associations*" 
A form for providing the needed information is enclosed for your 
convenience. Please return the completed -form or call the 
information to ne ontaur toll-free number (800-848-4815) by 
March 14. m ^ 

Your assistance on this effort will be much* appreciated. 




Roy L. Butler 
Project Director 

RLB/dlk 

cc: Robert E. Taylo£ 
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APPENDIX B: PROJECT PROFILE 




IUPWVIW VOCAriONAl^BMJCATlON KOCJWtUM 

imam gwatej imvolvbcht of moc associations' ' 



TIC MHO 



Current vocational lafltlatlon calls for traatar 
cooptrttlon bttMHn public aducatfoml aatnclaa art 
prlvata Mctor ortanlsatlona. Tha objaet fa to 
wploynmt training aora roaponafva to praaant 
and future wploywtnt ntada throu* «ort affactfva 
plamlm and a aaa aa^n t of oryolr* propMo. 
fttpraaantatlvaa of trada aaiocfatlona hava tmm 
Inforwlly Irwolvad In vocational profrM plamlr*, 
.principally aa Ntara of advlaory conlttaaa. 
*ora <axtar»lva liwolvaamt of trada aaaoelatfor* 
haa not occurrod, but la thought to havt conafdar- 
•bio prcaUa. I 



THE PROJECT \ 

TMa projoct *Ul txplort poUcloa; procttaaa, and 
pnx****t for tha groatar involvwant of trada 
mociationa In vocational proor* piamlr*. two 
objoctfvaa wltl bo purauadt 

o To Idmtlfy uaya to Iqprovo vooatlonal aducatlon 
planning through groatar Involvamnt of trada 
aaaoclatlono othtr than aa aqpllara of l*or 
mrfcat Information 

o To datarwlrr If National or ttata trada 
aaaocfatlont ara H Italy aourcoa of labor aarkat 
Information that fa uatful far vocational 
oducatfon plmlnj 

An anotyalo »m bt aada of tho typgg of l*qr 
MMcot data that ara aaMfclad by trada 
aatoclatfona, Including Infomtlon ragartllng naw 
and aoartlng occupotlona, pottntlot ahortagaa of 
<wtlf lad labor for axfatlng joba, and tha off icta 
if changlno tachnolooloa fn Job akllla. A caao 
atudy approach «Ul ba utUUtd. frxm axlatlng 
trada auoclotlono, approxlaataly 50 In 4 atataa 



rapraaantlno dlffarant gaoaraphfcal araaa of tho 
cowitry niu. bo atudlod. Flva # national 
ftaaoclatlona Mill bo atudlad IrTUnalval'y and tha 
rmfnlng 40 or ao national and at,ata-laval trada 
aaaoclatlono Mill bo qjorfad laaa oxtanafvaly to 
attain additional fnafghta. ftacoamndbtfono for 
furthar joint action by vocational aducatlon 
plannara and trada aaaoclatlon raproaontatfvaa mIU 
ba praparod.> 



ftESUtTlK ruailCATIONS/CXPfCTCD OUTCOMES 

A.atudy raport mIU ba producad* containing tha 
ffndlnga of tho raapactlvo caaa atudlaa of trada 
aaaoelatfona. A principal faatura of tho raport 
Mill ba a aat of r a cowwnditlona for axtamlva and 
hlgh-^llty Involvawmt & trada aaaoclatlono In 
/ vocational aducatlon planning, aa nail aa for 
dlract Infuafona of par tf nam labor aarkat Inform 
tlon Into tho planning procaaa. Thla raport mIU 
aid national, atata, and local rapraaantatlvaa of 
public adxttfon aganclaa ar«J trada aaaocfatlona In 
atrangthanlna thalr llnkagaa. 



AUDIEijCES 

Tha raautta of thla projact ara /intandtd for 
national, atata, and local vocational aducatlon 
plannara, aa wall aa rapraaantatlvaa' of rational 
and atata trada aaaoclatlono. 



SPONsotftiiP 

Thlo projact la tponaorod by tha Off lea of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, U.S. Oapartmant of 
Education. 
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APPENDIX C: NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION 
CASE STUDY INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

* * ' • 

Assn. Name: ■ Date: 

Address t ' " : 



Contact Person: : Phone: 

Position^ ^ 

PART It ACTIVITIES 

1.0 Name an activity with which your association has been or is 
currently involved that you feel has improved the planning 
and/or operation of vocational and "technical education 
programs in our public high school s d and/or post secondary 
colleges i * . 

1.1 * HOW WAS THE ACTIVITY IDENTIFIED? 

ltll Who initiated the activity? 

a. The Assn. c. Joint committee 

b. Vo-ed d. Other 



1.12 Why was this activity initiated? 

a. Requested by vo-ed, c. Assn. committee 

b. Assn. official req. d. Other 



1.13 Who approved conducting this activity? 

a.- Assn Pres. c. Board of Directors 

b. v Assn. Educ. Spec. d. Other 
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.1.2 HOW WAS THE ACTIVITY PLANNED? 

1.21 Who gave* leadership to planning the activity? 

a. Assn. individual d. Vo-ed committee 

*>• Vo-ed. individual ^ e. Joint committee 

c. Assn. committee % f . other 



1.22 What planning steps and procedures were used? 



1.23 What planning responsibilities were assumed by the 
association? ' 



1.24 What planning responsibilities were assumed by 
vocational education? ■ , 



1.3 HOW WAS THE ACTIVITY CONDUCTED? 

1.31 Who conducted the ^tudy? 

a. Assn. rep. 2 c. Jointly conducted 

b . Vo-ed rep. d. Other 



1.32 What tasks were conducted by persons from your 
association? 
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1.3*3 What tasks were conducted by vocational educators?* 

p 

-i * 

\ 



1*34 What resources, other than people, were used in 
conducting the activity? 

a. Financial resources c. Equipment 

b. Curriculum materials d. Other 




1.35 Who provided the funding and other resources 
needed? 

a. The Assn. c. Jointly provided 

b. Vpc-^Ed d. Other 



1.36 Fot what primary audience was the activity 
intended? 

a. Vo-Ed students d. Entire school/college 

b. Vo-Ed teachers e. Other 

— c. Vo-Ed administrators 



1.37 What was the duration of the 1 activity? 

a. hours c. weeks e. years 

b. days d. months 
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1.4 WHAT BENEFITS RESULTED FROM THIS ACTIVITY? 

0 

" 1.11 How did your association benefit? 

a « Influenced program c. Good publicity 

decisions <j. other 

b. Members obtained 

better employment 



1,42 How did vocational education benefit? 

a - Received advice d. Received financial 

b. Received materials assistance 

. c - Received equipment e. Received technical 

instruction 
f • Other 



1.43 What factors or conditions facilitated conducting 
this activity? > 



1.44 What factors or conditions inhibited conducting 
this activity? 



2.0 Regarding your associations potential to make future 
contributions to planning and conducting vocational 
programs ; ' 

2.1 Do you feel the potential for making future 

contributions is likely to: a. Increase 

b - Decrease c. Remain about the same 
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2.2 .What contributions could your association make that 
would be the most beneficial to vocational 
education? 



2.3 What type ^inactivities would be most beneficial to 
your association's goals? 



2.4 What organizational constraints will likely 

influence the type of activities your " association 
can support? 

a. Cost to the association 

b. Benefit to the association 

c. Availability of resources needed 

d. Other 



2.5 (a) What should be the role of your association to 
initiate activities? * 



(b) What should be the role of vocational education 
to initiate activities? 



2.6 (a) Where in the structure of your association would 
the most authority and responsibility reside for 
- linkages with vocational education? 
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(b) Where in the structure of vocational education 
are the most effective linkage points for your 
activities? 



2.7 (a) What kinds of funding and resources for these 
activities should be provided by your 
association? 
i 



(b) What kinds oh funding and resources for 
these activities should be provided by 
vocational education? 
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APPENDIX D: CASE STUSy INSTRUMENT FOR LABOR 
MARKET/CHANGING TECHNOLOGY INFORMATION 

Assn. Name - 

Contact Person . - Date 



PART lis LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 

3.0 Regarding labor market information needed by vocational 
education so as to be responsive to employment needs: 

3.1 DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION COLLECT INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
EMPLOYMENT DEMAND FOR NEW AND EMERGING JOBS IN YOUR 
TRADE? a. Yes b. No (If po, go to 3.2) 



3.11 How is this information collected and assembled? 

a. Formal sbrvey c. Secondary sources 

b. informal/ survey d. 0th6r 



3.12 How often is this type of information updated? 



3.13 Has this information been made available to 
vocational educators? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how) c. Don't know 

b. No (If no, ask why) 



3.14 Has this information been used by vocational 
educators? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how) c. Don't know 

b. No 
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3.2 DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION COLLECT INFORMATION REGARDING 
POTENTIAL SHORTAGES OF SKILLED LABOR FOR EXISTING 
JOBS IN YOUR TRADE? 

a. Yes b. No (If no, go to 3.3) 



3.21 Hovpis this information collected and assembled? 

I a. Formal survey c. Secondary sources 

b. Informal survey d. Other 



3.22 How often is this type of information updated? 



3.23 Has this information been made available to 
voca t ional educa tors ? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how 

b. No (If no, ask why) c. Don't know 



3.24 Has this information been used by vocational 
educators? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how) c, Don't know 

b. No 
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3.3 DOES YOUR ASSOCIATION COLLECT INFORMATION ABOUT THE 

EFFECTS OF CHANGING TECHNOLOGY ON THE TYPE OF JOB SKILLS 



NEEDED IN YOUR TRADE? 

a. Yes b. No (If no, go to 4.TJT " 



3.31 How is this information collected and analyzed? 

a. Formal survey c. Secondary sources 

b. Informal survey d, 6fc4w*r 



3.32 How often is this type of information updated? 



3.33 Has this information been made available to 
vocational educators? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how) 

b. No (If no, ask why) c. Don't know 



3.34 Has this information been used by vocational 
educators? 

a. Yes (If yes, explain how) c. Don't know 

b. No 
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4.0 Regarding the future potential of your association to 
provide useful labor market information to vocational 
education: 



,4.1 What is the likelihood that your association will, 
be able to supply labor market information in the 
future? 



4.2 What special arrangements, if any, could be made to 
assure the future availability of this type of 
information? 



4.3 Are there any reasons why your association would 
not be able to share this information with 
vocational educators? 
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DIRECTIONS 
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FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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What Kind of Information is Desired? 

The general subject of inquiry is the contribution of your 
association to vocational and technical education in the public 
high schools and postsecondary technical institutes and colleges 
of the country There are two aspects of interest to us: 

o Contributions by your association to vocational program 
planning an# operation through a variety of means < 

* • 

o Availability of information from your association about the 
labor market and technological change in your area of 
interest which have implications for vocational and 
technical education program planning and operation. 

With each aspect, we will be examining what currently exists and 
what future prospects seem promising. We will also be looking at 
the conditions and circumstances which surround each activity, 
including facilitators and barriers which may apply. The graphic 
which follows portrays the focus of our major points of inquiry. 



Vocatiob*! 
Program , 
Planning 
and 

Operation 

1 



PRESENT 



How activities 
are identified, 
planned, and 
conducted? What 
are the benefits? 



FUTORE 



What activities 
are possible in 
the future? 



Labor Market 
Information 



What information 
is available 
regarding: 

- new jobs 

- shortages for 
current jobs 

- effect of changing 
technology on 
skills needed 



What information 
may be available 
in the fnture? 



What Sources of Information are Desired? 

We anticipate that most information will come from one or more 
interviews with knowledgeable and authoritative persons from your 
association. These persons are to be selected by your 
association. Another important source of information could be any 
documents and materials which have been developed by the 
association for use with vocational and technical education 
institutions and professionals. 
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How Will the Interview^ Proce.ss Occur? 



We see the process as both informal and relaxed. If two or more 
persons are assigned to resppnd to various questions, the order of 
interviewing can be at their convenience. Questions do not need 
•to be answered in any particular sequence. The interviewer will , 
record notes from the responses. If an interviewee dees not 
object, the conversation will be audio-taped. 

What About Confidentiality of Information? 

A case study report, which reveals the identity of your f 
association and its activities with vocational and technical 
education, will be included in the final project repjbrt. This 
report will be disseminated to interested representatives of trade „ 
associations and vocational and technical education professionals 
throughout the United States. A designated representative of your' 
association will have an opportunity to review and approve a final 
draft of this information before it is released, but the names of 
the individual interviewees will be kept confidential. 



What Preparation Should be Made for the Visit and Interviews? 

(1) Identify an official contact person from your association to 
handle arrangements for the visit. 

(2) Review the kinds bf information desired and determine who can 
most appropriately respond to the various items. To the 
extent possible, these persons should have firsthand 
knowledge and speak with authority for your association. The x 
questions may be divided among various persons if that is 
appropriate 

(3) Identify interviewees and provide them with a copy of these 
guidelines for the interview. 

(4) Assemble any printed documents and other materials which may 

give an additional perspective or support to the interview \ 
responses. 

(5) Finalize dates and locations of the visit and interviews with 
\ the National Center representative. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION INVOLVEMENT Of VOCATIOMAL 
AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION PLANNING AND PROGRAMMING 
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LABOR MARKET/CHANGING TECHNOLOGY INFORMATION 
TO VO-KD BT TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 



TYPE OF i x 
INFORMATION 


PAST/ PRESENT ASSOCIATION ACTION 


POTENTIAL FUTURE ASSOCIATION ACTION 
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Involvement of Trade 

Associations with 
Vocational Education 



The constructive involvement 
of therprivate sector in public voca- 
tional education* 4 ia mandated by 
the Cert 0. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act. One way the Na- 
tional Center is responding ia by 
studying trade associations. 

trade associations usually 
focus on a kind of product or ser- 
vice (such aa construction* retail, 
or transportation), and can poten- 
tially provide valuable input Into 
the vocational education process 
In a number of ways. Project direc- 
tor Roy L Butler points out that 
"they naturally watch for techno* 
fogical trenda that will impact on 
their members. They collect labor 
market data, sometimes very exten- 
sive, on emerging occupation* 
potential ahortages of qualified 
labor, and ao on. They can do a 
good deal to improve vocational 
education program planning at 
secondary and poeteecoridary 
levels. 

"But when it comes to the link- 
age between associations and 
vocation*! education— well, we 
don't know yet how good it ia, but 
in aome caaes it looks like it could 
be a great deal better." 

The project staff will conduct 
tn intenaive caae atudy of five 
national trade associations and 
approximately 45 trade associations 
in 4 states/Tne project report will 
3 -uggest ways plannera and others 
in improve trade association link- 
pes with secondary and poatsec- 
ondary vocational education. 
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